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PLEASURE-TRAVELING IN JAPAN. 


BY MISS ADELAIDE DAUGHADAY. 


The heat of midsummer has com- 
pelled foreigners, and all Japanese 
who are able to get away from the 
crowded cities, to make the annual 
flight. In the first place, several of 
us went to Kioto to attend the exam- 
inations and graduating exercises of 
the Doshisha, the Christian training- 
school for boys. The examinations 
were most creditable. In the first 
year’s class the rapid progress was 
especially noticeable, as, at the com- 
mencement of the school year, they 
began with the English alphabet, and 
in July we heard them analyzing and 
parsing sentences correctly, and re- 
plying to questions addressed to 
them in English. The Japanese are 
distinguished for great mental activ- 
ity and physical indolence. These 
boys give themselves up to study 
with the most untiring devotion; but 
will not take exercise, unless com- 
pelled to do so. Whether this is 
caused by the daily diet of fish, or 
not, I leave for scientists to decide. 
We who are battling with the difficul- 
ties of their tongue felt that they had 
outstripped us in the race; but the 
cases are not parallel. There is 
something substantial and positive 
about English which, when once 
grasped, they are sure of, and which 
is a marked contrast to the uncer- 
tainties and irregularities of their 
own language. ‘They have, also, the 
advantage of having thoroughly 
trained teachers, which we have not; 
besides, the Japanese is so burdened 
by the Chinese character that, really, 
we are learning two languages at the 
same time. We had been forewarn- 
ed that directly upon leaving the 
main line of travel, the east coast, all 
would be uncertainty and confusion; 
but we were determined to visit 
Niigata, the center of the work of the 
North Japan Mission, and must 
necessarily take the opposite course. 
Telegrams were received from Tsur- 
uga, a west-coast village, announcing 
the sailing time of various steamers 
expected at that port; but, as these 
were very contradictory, we could not 
place much reliance upon them, and, 
traveling as we were in typhoon 
weather, it was the part of wisdom to 
plan to go by a large, strong vessel. 
The best ship on the line was adver- 
tised to go in a few days. Filled 
with rejoicing at this happy prospect, 
and pleased that we should thus be 
enabled to remain for the graduations 
at the Doshisha, we gave ourselves 
up to the enjoyment of the present 
hour. Our dream of bliss was rudely 
interrupted by the arrival of another 
message, saying in brief, sharp terms, 
‘‘Come at once!” 

In the early hours of the next morn- 
ing,in a driving storm, we were on 
our way. First, a jinrikisha ride of 
nearly an hour, then by train through 
a beautiful country to the village of 
Otsu, where we embarked, after 
hours of weary waiting, on a small 
lake steamer. If it had not been for 
the rain, the sail, no doubt, would 
have been most enjoyable; but, as it 
was, the shores of this charming 
sheet of water, the largest lake in 
Japan—‘‘Piwa, the beautiful,”as the 
Japanese delight to call it—were com- 
pletely concealed by fog. A number 
of us were crowded in a little cabin, 
the Japanese passengers sipping tea 
and smoking continuously. At Naga- 
hama, noted for its manufacture‘of a 
superior quality of crepe, we went by 
rail to Tsuruga. Through rifts in 
the clouds of tobacco smoke filling 
the car, we caught glimpses of most 
picturesque scenery. We were rid- 
ing through a deep, narrow valley, 
shut in by high, abrupt mountains, 
and a tumultuous stream was rushing 
over its rocky bed, crossed here and 
there by moss-covered stone bridges. 
We noticed many mulberry trees, 
and were told that raising the silk 
worm is the principal industry of the 
people. In the evening the sea lay 
before us, with the roar of its incom- 
ing tide and salt breezes. As our 
jinrikisha drew up to the wide-open 
door of an inn, its many gay lanterns 
all alight, it really appeared, seen 
through the rain and the mist, very 
hospitable and attractive. We were 
met with profound bows, and many 
expressions of welcome by house- 


master and attendants, who commun- | P 


icated the fact that, contrary to tele- 
gram, the steamer would not sail 
until next day. Glad to rest after 
the many changes of the day, after 
the usual supper of rice and fish had 
been served, we sought- our lowly 
couches. The last merry laugh did 
not die away, nor was the final slid- 
ing door slipped into place until al- 
most midnight, and at daybreak both 
sounds began again. 

At 6 o’clock my shoji (paper parti- 
tion) was rolled back, and there 
stood a.young man asking if he 
should take down the ‘‘mosquito 
house” and bring in the breakfast. 
You would think the Japanese name 
for their netting very appropriate, 


could you see one. It is made of a! 


green, wiry fabric, bordered with 
scarlet by way of ornamentation. It 
has rings by which it is attached to 
hooks in the corners of the room, 
and is capacious enough to afford 
protection to an entire Japanese 
household, as it generally does, from 
the insatiable creatures whose name 
is legion. 

After breakfast we started on a 
cruise of discovery to learn somewhat 
concerning the steamer, and were 
told ‘‘she had not come; though, per- 
haps, her boilers were ‘sick’—might 
be in some time next week.” A di- 
minutive affair, lying in the harbor, 
was to sail that day, and this was the 
sole excuse for the imperative word 
which had summoned us hither. We 
interviewed several persons supposed 
to be well-informed on the subject, 
and this was the result: ‘‘She is very 
small, has a bad reputation, and is 
not going to Niigata.” Here was a 
dilemma! We returned to the hotel, 
collected our forces, and held a coun- 
cil of war to decide on what was to 
be done. To wait in a little village a 
week upon an uncertainty was not to 
be thought of, and a long kuruma 
journey over bad roads, in the rainy 
season, with an invalid in the party, 
was almost an impossibility. ‘‘Shall 
we, like the historic wise men of 
Gotham, go to sea in a bowl?” was 
the question before the house. Ask- 
ing the Source of all Wisdom for 
light and guidance, we considered all 
the pros and cons of the case, and de- 
cided to venture upon the little craft, 
hoping she had been slandered, and 
that she would ultimately reach some 
point from which it would be possi- 
ble for us to complete the iourney by 
river. She was to sail at 10 o’clock, 
but actually got off at 4. The inter- 
valof waiting was spent in taking 
observations around the hotel. We 
did not dare to walk about town, as 
we expected orders to embark to 
come any minute. Like all other 
Japanese houses, the best apartments 
were in the extreme rear, opening 
upon a garden, which, with its one 
lone tree, rock-work and flowers, was 
pretty, as was also the little middle 
garden, which divided the house into 
two suites of rooms. In the latter 
was a microscopic lake containing 
goldfish. A gorgeous, gilded shrine, 
enclosed in a lacquer case, stood in 
the matted hallway, connecting the 
front and rear of the house. A serv- 
ant opened the door, knelt at the 
shrine for a moment, and then pro- 
ceeded to renew the offerings before 
it. While she was doing so, I was 
permitted, with profane fingers, to 
handle some of the brass ornaments 
directly before the Buddha, and 
probably would not have been pre- 
vented from touching the idol itself, 
as the Japanese have but little rever- 
ence for their so-called sacred things. 
I have seen boys throw stones at 
idols, and strike them with clubs. 
The mats in the numerous small 
rooms were soft and white, the wood- 
work polished until it glistened, and 
many pretty lacquer and porcelain 
ornaments were scattered about; but 
these “did not make amends for the 
foul odors that prevailed, and which 
the Japanese never notice. Tsuruga 
has a deep, land-locked harbor that 
is very beautiful, with its double row 
of green hills. 

{To be continued ) 


“GIVE, GIVE!” 


“Tt is give, give, give, all the 
time.” ‘*What beggars these minis- 
ters are!” ‘‘Somebody is always want- 
ing something.” These and kindred 
expressions of impatience are con- 
stantly greeting eye and ear. But, 
why should we be impatient at these 
solicitations? Why should we. not 
give, give? Is not that just what the 
dear Father is doing for us all the 
time? Suppose that he should for one 
moment cease his giving—what would 
become of us? And, what he has so 
freely bestowed, has he not a right 
to expect that we in our turn will 
give to others? And, pray tell us, 
what is loving, but giving—a going 
out of something from ourselves to- 
ward some other person or thing? 
And, can we be happy if we do not 
love? We must, therefore, by a very 
necessity of our nature, both love and 
give constantly. We must give sym- 
athy, interest, affection, and money 
when that is needed and we have it 
to give. We are told that ‘‘God is 
love,” and the very highest expres- 
sion of that love to us is found in the 
fact that he has so made us that we 
cannot be happy without loving and 
giving. Do not then grieve your 
good pastor by reluctant giving, but 
esteem him your best friend when he 
shows you how and where to “ 


Tom Finty, the biggest railroad-tie 
merchant in the West, was formerly 
a section-hand on the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Railroad. He is now the 
richest man in Clay county, Ill., and 
employs 100 hands. He lives alone, 
and dresses like a day laborer. 
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LETTER FROM CONNECTICUT. 


Harrrorp, Nov. 11, 1886. 

The nineteenth annual meeting cf 
the Congregational churches in the 
Pearl-street church this week was one 
of the best of the series thus far. 
More than half of the 300 churches 
were represented, and Baptist, Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian and Episcopal 
brethren came into the meetings dur- 
ing the progress of the conference. 
The meetings of denominational bod- 
les in the East are coming to have 
a strong flavor of Christian fellow- 
ship, and consequent happy leanings 
to church unity; for which a strong 
push was made in the Chicago Con- 
vention of the Episcopalians; but, 
probably, they overestimate this feel- 
ing toward them. Our conference is 
the first great meeting held since the 
Chicago Assembly adjourned, and 
our official recognition was asked for 
by Rev. Dr. Parker. Communica- 
tions with the various bodies of Chris- 
tians in this land are being opened, 
with a view of ascertaining, from a 
duly authorized representation of 
said bodies, if a disposition exists 
among them to promote organic unity 
upon the basis of ‘‘the apostles’ ”’ doc- 
trine and fellowship, and in the 
breaking of the bread and prayers; 
and we have complied with the re- 
quest. Dr. Parker answered them 
in a Christian spirit of the most ad- 
mirable character, and in language 
clear, comprehensive and admirably 
adapted to win the favor, and not the 
denunciations, of the august and 
growing body of Christians we ad- 
dress, whose rule of the bishopric and 
sacramental worship, according to 
liturgical forms, are the two greatest 
barriers to church unity on their ba- 
sis. The reports from various com- 
mittees, and appeals from several of 
the national Congregational charita- 
ble societies, were offered before the 
conference—on behalf of the American 
Missionary Association, by Rev. 
James Powell, D.D.; for the Congre- 
gational Union, by Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D.D.; for the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, by Rev. W. M. Bar- 
rows; and for the New West Educa- 
tion Commission, by Rev. A. E, 
Winship. The work and needs of 
these societies were ably presented, 
and pressed in upon the minds and 
hearts of the ministers and churches 
of the commonwealth of Connecticut. 
Rey. Dr. G. L. Walker presented the 
following resolution: 


‘* Resolved, That a committee be ap- 
pointed to petition the next General 
Assembly for a general law whereby 
(1) a newly organized Congregational 
church can become an incorporated 
body; (2) whereby an existing Con- 
gregational church can become an 
incorporated body; (3) whereby, un- 
der suitable terms of mutual agree- 
ment, the property of an ecclesiastical 
society can be transferred to a Con- 
gregational church.” 


Rev. Dr. William M. Barbour of 
Yale University presented a paper of 


| sterling qualities on ‘‘The Prayers 


in Public Worship.” <A _ cognate 
theme, admirably handled by Rev. J. 
W. Cooper, D.D., was on ‘‘The Read- 
ings of Scripture.” This was follow- 
ed by Professor Waldo S. Pratt of 
Hartford Theological Seminary on 
«Singing in Public Worship,” and 
by Dr. J. E. Twitchell on the ‘‘Ordi- 
nances and Sacraments.” 


The subject of evangelistic work is 
becoming more and more a subject of 
practical importance, and was treated 
first at the hands of Rev. G. S. Bur- 
roughs, Ph.D., and after him by Rev. 
Graham Taylor and others. Mr. 
Burroughs is of scholarly tastes, and 
has received a call from Amherst 
College to the Professorship of Bibli- 
cal History and Interpretation, 
founded by Samuel Green, and from 
which Rev. T. P. Field has resigned 
the chair. by G. G. M. 


A TOUR IN CHINA.—V. 


BY REV. C. R. HAGER, 


Sunday the 14th, we spent nearly 


the entire day on the boat, still very: 


early before we take our morning 
meal, we ascend a large hill to over- 
look the city of Yeung Kong, and it 
is almost the only few moments that 
we have alone. It may seem strange, 
but it is so that when one in China 
desires to get away from the crowd 
he must get away from the crowds by 
going off into the mountains, and 
even then he is sometimes followed. 
It is a rainy day, and this is in part a 
protection to us and delivers us from 
the large crowds that would other- 
wise press upon us, to see what we 
are and how we are dressed. 
The Doctor has a few patients, 
and I spent a part of my time 
in talking to the boat people and 
others who are ready to listen. We 
have our first thunderstorm, and the 
lightning lightens up the heavens, 
and the thunder rolls along in its ter- 
rific majesty. It was said that two 
pigs were destroyed by the lightning, 
which seems quite singular, but they 


| must have been near something which 
drew the electricity to it, and thus 
caused their death. 

Monday is a busy day of book-sell- 
ing and seeing the sick. We are 
quite well treated by some, and the 
longer we stay the more friendly the 
people seem to become. It is no 
doubt due to our dispensing medi- 
cine free of cost, though the Chinesé 
now and then give a few cash (mills) 
by way of expressing their gratitude. 
An inn-keeper offered his house to us 
at the rate of $2 per month. Last 
year he asked $50 in addition to per- 
mit us to open a chapel there, but he 
has waived that now, and is willing 
to rent to us for the above named 
sum. It seems a small amount, still 
it is quite a good deal from a Chinese 
point of view. I feel that we are 
much nearer of obtaining a foothold 
in Yeung Kong, than ever before. In 
the evening, we embark for Shik Tan. 
It is a small boat, and sometimes we 
find ourselves with our head elevated 
above the feet and sometimes the feet 
above the head. This place we reach 
early on Tuesday morning, when we 
proceeded toa large market called 
Ping Kong, where we sell a large 
number of books, even some of the 
women buy them. Asa usual thing, 
the women are very shrewd dealers, 
and they are almost certain to beat 
one down in his price or give one 
bad cash (mills). I occasionally in- 
duce some of them to buy the books 
for their children (sons). It is diffi- 
cult to explain to them what the 
books speak about, but it does not 
take much to satisfy them, and so we 
explain as well as we can the great 
principles of Christ’s religion. In 
this same market, I preached a little 
while, and many listen; still it is very 
apparent that nearly all before me are 
addicted to gross sins, besides that 


smokers abound, and I speak a few 
words for their benefit. If one is un- 
willing to do street-preaching, he had 
better not come to China, for one 
never gets through speaking the 
gospel. Whether on the river boats, 
in inns, in the streets, and in the 
chapels, there is ever an opportunity 
to tell of Christ and his saving pow- 
er, and all that we need is anointed 
lips to tell the wonders of God’s 
love. 


FRONT SEATS IN THE PRAYER-MEET- 
ING. 


There is no truer test of a person’s 
spiritual state than the sitting he se- 
lects where he usually attends the 
prayer-meeting. If he has a warm 
heart, and an earnest desire to re- 
ceive and do all the good he can in 
the house of prayer, he will locate in 
a front seat as near the center as pos- 
sible. The front-seat members hold 
themselves in readiness to aid and 
encourage the leader of the meeting 
to the extent of their ability. As a 
rule, these are the ones who expect 
to voluntarily take some part, and 
they are apt to be brief and to the 

oint. The front-seat tenants are a 
joy and strength to every pastor, and 
the pillars in every church, even 
though they be poor in earthly goods 
and of small mental culture. They 
are the humble, true, earnest repre- 
sentatives of the Master, doing what 
they can. - 


THE STATE EVANGELIST. 


Rev. W. N. Meserve of Fresno has 
been appointed by the Executive 
Committee of the California Home 


ist, and he enters upon his work to- 
day—that is to say, he starts to-day 
upon his journey toward Alturas, 
Modoc county, where his first evan- 
gelistic service will be rendered. 
Under the faithful, patient, prayerful 
labors of Brother Griffiths a good 
preparation has been made. A cor- 
dial welcome awaits the evangelist. 
We trust that our brethren on the 
field will understand that his full 
success depends on their earnest co- 
operation. The Committee wish to 
bespeak, on behalf of Brother Me- 
serve, special and united prayer in 
all our churches. Let us labor to- 
gether in prayer to God for him. We 
shall not pray in vain. W.C. P. 


Y. M. C. A. NOON-MEETING. 


A mother asked prayer for a son; a 
friend, for a young man in the South- 
ern part of the State. Earnest prayer 
was made for these. Itis good to 
have these petitions sent in. It is 
good for all present heartily to unite 
in prayer for those for whom prayer 
is asked. ‘‘Persevering Prayer” was 
the theme laid before the meeting by 
reading of the Scriptures and fitting 
remarks by the leader. An anecdote 
was told of a poor man who used very 
plain language in prayer, for which 
a friend chided him. The answer 
was, ‘‘My Master and I are well ac- 
quainted.” If strangers will tell of 
the going on of the work where they 
live, it will add much to the interest 


of these meetings. 


of the worship of false gods; opium- 


Missionary Society a State evangel- | 


The Weman’s Beard 
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NOTICE. 


The monthly meeting of the Wom- 
an’s Board of Missions will be held 
in the First church, Oakland, on 
Wednesday, December Ist, at 2 
o’clock. 


OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER MEETINGS. 


These reports have been set aside 
to the present time because of the 
press of other matter, and even now 
we are unable to report the October 
meeting, inasmuch as it is impossi- 
ble to be in two places at one and the 
same time, and dnty called your edi- 
tress elsewhere. 

The November meeting was held 
at the Plymouth church, San Fran- 
cisco, and was of usual interest, 
though, owing to an unavoidable 
mistake in publishing the notices, 
only nineteen were present. Our 
President was in the chair, and op- 
ened the meeting with the regular 
devotional exercises. The passages 
of Scripture read were in a line with 
the thought of that beautiful text, 
‘‘God is in his holy temple,” and the 
remarks and prayer made us to real- 
ize that not only the outward temple, 
but the temple of the heart, must be 
hallowed by God’s manifest indwell- 
ing, if we would command reverence 
and attention from those to whom 
the message is carried. May we not 
use this thought, dear sisters, as our 
inspiration for this year of work: 
God—the Infinite, the Holy One— 
the manifested presence in each 
heart-temple, if we would successfully 
bear his message to dying men? The 
Broussa letter, read by Mrs. Warren, 
has already been published, and we 
believe will awaken new interest 
in our work there. Some ex- 
tracts, read by Miss Fay, from 
the report of our sister society 
at the Sandwich Islands, were very 
interesting; but, as we hope, by and 
by, to say something in this Column 
of the ofigin and work of that Society, 
we will not dwell upon it here. The 
report of our Young Ladies’ Branch, 
which appears this week, is too brief 
to give any just conception of the 
real work of the society, which has 
been such an inspiration and help to 
the mother organization. You may 
all remember that it was organized 
at Berkeley only the year before, but 
it has raised during that year the 
amount necessary for Miss Gunni- 
son’s support, and is sure to go 
forward, doing yet greater things in 
the years to come; and we hope and 
pray others of its own membership 
may come to see it their duty and 
privilege to go in person with the 
glad message of redeeming love to 
their benighted sisters of other lands. 

Mrs. M. L. Merairr. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF THE 
YOUNG LADIES’ BRANCH. 


The very beginnings of our Society 
must be traced back to a meeting of 
young ladies, a year ago last spring, 
in Mrs. Dwinell’s rooms at Hopkins 
Academy. Thesewere the beginnings, 
but it was a good while before any- 
thing definite grew from them. Fi- 
nally, justa year ago the tenth of this 
month (September), we were called to 
meet at Bethany church, there to dis- 
cuss the feasibility of forming a 
Young Ladies’ Branch of the W. B. 
M.P. There was a good deal of dis- 
cussion, but finally it was almost 
unanimously decided that an auxili- 
ary of the Woman’s Board should be 


_|formed and permanently organized 


at the General Association held in 


Berkeley. A committee was chosen 


to draw up a constitution and to 
choose officers to serve at our first 
meeting. After attending the Wom- 
an’s Board meeting that Thursday 
morning, so full of interest,our hearts 
rather failed us to see how véry grad- 
ually the young ladies came together 
in the afternoon. We had disheart- 
ening trouble in getting our of- 
ficers. Noone wanted to serve, and 
if was only by continual urging, the 
objections wore away. So much of 
our meeting did not give us encour- 
agement, but when Miss Berry spoke 
to us of the need of workers and 
work in her especial field, China, 
and in all other fields, and showed 
us thatit was in our power to help 
and to bless, we took heart again, 
and went out from our first meeting | 


with really hearty interest and love 
for our new work. 

We have, during the year, held 
quarterly meetings at the different 
churches in San Francisco and Oak- 
land, and they have been well attend- 
ed, our average attendance being 
about forty-five. We have had the 
pleasure of listening to accounts of 
missionary life and work told from 
real experience. Twice we have had 
with us Miss Berry from China, and 
once Miss Gulick from Japan, and 
Miss Porter from China. 
we have always our letters from Miss 
Gunnison, which bring the Japan- 
ese missions and the interest there so 
near to us. 

These Branch meetings certainly 


cieties, and I wonder often if there is 
nothing we can do to send a share of 
that help and interest to our sister 
Societies. There have been added to 
our numbers this year four new aux- 
iliaries—one from the First church 
San Francisco, the Los Angeles’ 
Gleaners, the Gunnison Circle from 
Market-street church, Oakland, and 
the Endeavor Society from Petaluma. 
These are all new Societies which 
have come into existence the last 
year. We have, besides, eleven other 
Societies auxiliary to the Branch. 
This is our beginning, but it must 
be only a beginning. There are so 
many, many churches up and down 
our Coast where no Society exists, 
where there does not seem to be 
strength enough to form one. Our 
earnest desire is to enlarge our num- 
bers, to quicken interest, and in all 
ways, to make ourselves a very fruit- 
ful Branch. Cut us not down, but 
show us how we may grow strong. 


GRATEFUL PRAISE. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


We are often very intense in our 
supplication for blessings, for which, 
after they are bestowed, our praise 
and gratitude are quite languid, if not 
altogether omitted. In our destitu- 
tion, the sense of want and the pulsa- 
tion of desire may be very keen and 
controlling and inspire a p‘eading 
that cannot accept denial, while our 


satisfaction with the relief’ may be 


occupied with its own sweetness that 
it shall have no memory of the hand 
that brought the. gift. 

In the sensation of extreme bodily 
pain, wrestled with, unavailingly, by 
human helpers, we may look up with 
agonizing cries to the Providence ov- 
erhead for gracious interposition, re- 
newing our petition as our distress 
lingers, and then, when it abates, 
settle into a peaceful calm unmindful 
of its heavenly source, our nerves 
resting in the repose of their renew- 
ed comfort. 

We are exposed to peril in a voy- 
age at sea, the wind blowing a gale, 
and the waves threatening to engulf 
us, and no skill or courage of man 
adequate to cope with the tempest 
and subdue its violence, and our call 
goes up to Him ‘‘who holds the winds 
in His fist” and measures the ocean 
in his hollow palm, our call the loud- 
er the more the violence of the tem- 
pest increases; but when wind and 
wave subside, and our vessel moves 
quietly on its course, entering its 
harbor in safety, we are delivered 
from our fears, and perhaps boastful 
of our manhood on the stormy deep, 
leaving our prayers unrecorded in the 
volume of our memory. 

We have dear ones of our house- 
hold circle stricken down with injury 
or disease, and our fears forbode a 
fatal issue, unless there be special 
interposition from an all-controlling 
Providence. We seek, by strenuous 
petitioning, to move that Providence 
to exert its prevailing compassion, 
and to lead back the sufferer to our 
happy fellowship again, redoubling 
our intercession as the rescue is de- 
layed, and when it is ushered in, 
gazing not upward, but on the level 
of our smiling kindred. 

If we were reasoning upon this 
matter apart from our observation 
and experience, we should be ready 
to protest that the divine visit, be- 
sought in our utmost extremity, and 
coming for our deliverance, would so 
stimulate our love and gratitude that 
no language or other demonstration 
would match their intensity, and that 
their tribute heavenward would ex- 
haust our soul’s energies. But the 
strange fact seems to be, in full many 
an instance, that the relief bestowed 
cools off our ardor of appeal, both 
in feeling and in language, and veils 


| to our view the healing Agency that 


brought us through our trouble. 

Let us watch against such lapse of 
thankful memory in such instances 
of gracious rescue along our earthly 
pathway, and match the intensity of 
our supplication with the glowing 
warmth of our affectionate and grate- 
ful memory of the Fatherly pity 
meeting our need! 


Portland, Or., has fourteen on its 


leper farm. The number is increas- 
‘ing. 


Then, too, - 


keep alive interest in our home So- 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepyespay, November 24, 1886, 


[For Tae Pacirio. } 
A DREAM OF HEAVEN, 


Mounting on brilliant orbs of light to heights 
sublime, 
‘Sinking to dark and vast abyssmal depths 
profound, 
From disc of sun to disc of star, in every 
clime 
The soul of man hath sought in vain Infin- 
ity to sound. 


The Pleiades and Orion, in mild and calm 
disdain, 
Look down upon the lone and solemn pyr- 
amids, that rise 
In high and lofty grandeur, on Egypt’s arid 
lain, 
Upeus pointing, in silence, to the ever- 
lasting skies. 


In all the ages of the world inventive man 
has sought 

To show, by work of hand and thought of 
busy brain, 

His sublunary power—for this he thus has 
wrought 

These wondrous forms of skill; yet all in 
vain 

To give him an enduring, a perpetual, fame. 

All these works of old will crumble, all to 
dust decay; 

Yet man, in pride of effort, now, to found a 
a noble name, 

His monuments doth build, only to fade 
and pass away. 

Not so with God’s supremest, finite work-- 
the soul of man. 

O soul of man, of Omnipresent Thought 
the glorious fruit, 

No mortal may your «on of unremembered 
years compute, 

Child of the Infinite, Offspring of the 

Eternal Mind, 

God only can your latent threads of antece- 

dent life unwind! 


Is there no vale in Nature, where can e’er be 
found 
A benison of rest, to satisfy the longing of 
the soul, 
To free the spirit from its chains, while here 
in prison bound, 
And over all the ills of life to give complete 
— control? 
Ah, no! to all the race born of this treacher- 
ous clay 
There is no hope of rest in all the tortuous 


way 

Of sinful life and daily care, save that which 
brings 

A dream of Heaven, to waiting hearts, from 
Angel whisperings, 

As over us they hover, on pinions pure, 
transparent, bright, 

Coming from fields of Glory, shining with 
calm, effulgent light, 

Revealing to our veiled eyes forms unsur- 
passed in grace, 

Of sages, patriarchs and saints, superiors of 
their race, : 

Who now in Glory are, each his delightful 
trust to fill, 


Desirous in pulse of heart to do the Master’s, 
Will 


Artists, authors and poets, joyous their 
works to show 
Which add to their illustrious fame gained 
while on earth below, 
Each humble one God loves there finds his 
own congenial task. 
Waiting the sculptor’s hand, exquisite fig- 
ures lurk, and mask 
In lustrous cubes of amethyst, of diamond 
and of beryl; 
While finished others are of these, of ruby, 
and of pearl. 
Statues divine in symmetry, of Angels and of 
Cherubim; 
And higher orders of Heavenly life— Spirits 
,and Seraphim — 
On lofty mountain peaks, on gentle, undu- 
\lating hills, 
’Mid fruitful trees of life, ’mid flowers and 
limpid rills, 
These statues stand, brilliant in all the col- 
ors seen of men, 
- And flashing other hues, till now by eyes of 
men unseen. 
No falling sun obscures their luster; no 
darkness intervenes 
To mar or dim the glory of these celestial 
scenes. 
The music of the empyreal dome—oh, what 
entrancing strains 
Rise upward in the azure vault from all the 
tuneful plains; 
Music from song of birds, from harp, from 
trumpet and from flute, | 
From all celestial orchestras, and from the 
dumb and mute, 
Come joyful melodies. 
tune converse. 
While, flying from the confines of-the farthest 
Universe, 
Obeying the law of order and of interval, 
Mysterious Spirits, visible and invisible, 
. Robed in their peculiar vestments, with burn- 
ing eyes— 
Eyes of flame, that dim the pupils of all us- 
ual eyes. 7 
With high, wide-spread, uplifted, palpitating 
wings, 
Curving in beauty inward, with irridescent, 
feathery rings, 
They orderly appear—all visibly appear— 
Before the Throne, improvising songs of 
praise; thence disappear. 
Composers there, of lower birth, masters of 
noblest song, 
Skillful with baton and with voice, to guide 
the mighty throng. 
An arched pavilions, the zenith high and wide 
As 3 gag fathom, millions of souls, side by 
side, 
_Join ~ the rhythmic harmonies; the broad 
aisles 
Re-echo the sweet sounds. No discords mar; 
no evil wiles 
Disturb their concord. The multitudinous 
voices sing | 
Praise to the Father, Spirit and the Son-- 
our Triune King. 
“They sing, in tones supernal, of that Land 
sublime, supreme-—- 
‘A Land of beauty, where sylvan waters glance 
and gleam; 
A Land of purity, and where the flashing 
sword of Sin, 
Barred by the Power and Will of God, can 
never enter in. 


Angels and men in 


O blissful dream! O happy and ethereal 
dream, 
Thy memory brings to me 
A pure and coming joy! 
_O blissful dream, illumining my way, 
Thy memory leaveth me 
A higher, brighter hope 
Of an Immortal Day! 


Yonder in vision I see 
Jerusalem the fair; 
Shining in mystic glory 
Her ramparts are. 


Her minarets and towers, 
Seen near and from afar, 
Resting on sure foundations 

Of jewels rare. 


Her mellow bells are sounding 
So musically near, 

Falling in silvery cadences 
Upon mine ear. 


Light flasheth from her walls 
Purely transparent, clear, 
A radiant halo over all—- i 

Lo! Heaven is here. 


The gates of pearl swing out, 
The golden streets appear; 

I see the homes of Paradise 
Domed in the air. 


Within I see my friends 
I knew on earth while here; 
Conscious of their felicity, 
They wish me there. 


I see my own child there, 
Eyes innocent of tears; 
Ciad in celestial textures, now 
A crown she wears. 
They signal me to come 
Within the city walls, 
With me communion sweet to hold, 
Ere my evening falls. 


There every wish and hope 
Full gratified must be 

To all who have attained unto 
That blest Eternity. 


In furtherance of that wish, 
Inciting me to come, 
A cymbal rings in ecstasy 
To. win me home. 


I see, I hear the call; 
I yearn to enter there 
While yet my vile mortality 
Doth bind me here. 


O beautiful vision, comforting my soul, 
Sweeter than fairest dream, 
Oh, leave me not alone! 
O beautiful vision, vanishing away, 
How dark the earth doth seem! 
Come, come again, and show to me 
My Heavenly Home! 


Could it be so; though tremulous with fear, 
could we be given 

Courage, confirmed by faith, to cross the 
arch ’twixt earth and Heaven 

Which spans the icy gorge of death, the dark 
Lethean river, 

Which surgeth on, beneath our souls, im- 
placably, forever—- 

And as we cross, radiant with hope, unto the 
hither side, 

We leave the Earth-—-a cast-off world, hence- 
forth here to abide. 

We drop this film of flesh-—our sins, our base | 
depravity; 

We reach the Shore, we gain Immortal Life—- 
a new Identity. ALPHAROS. 

San Francisco, October 27, 1886. 


THE BIBLE AND LIFE. 


The psalmists never hesitated to 
say that the Bible, as they had it, met 
all life’s deepest necessities: ‘‘This 
is my comfort in my affliction, for thy 
word hath quickened me” (Ps. cxix: 
50); ‘‘I remembered thy judgments 
of old, O Lord, and have comforted 
myself” (cxix: 52); ‘‘Unless thy law 
had been my delight, I should then 
have perished in my affliction” (cxix: 
92); ‘‘Trouble and anguish have tak- 
en hold on me, yet thy command- 
ments are my delights” (cxix: 143). 
A book of which all this can be said 
the world will not willingly let die. 
Whatever is held by the heart is held 
longest. The friend that will sit up 
all night when we are in pain and 
weariness is not a friend we can easi- 
ly cast off. Many a summer-holiday 
acquaintance we can well dismiss, 
but the friend that knows us, that 
sticketh closer than a brother, that is 
the same in winter and in summer, 
that is tenderer in affliction even than 
in joy, is a friend whose name will 
stand at the top, and will survive the 
going away of many whose affection 
was superficial, and whose relation to 
us, though ostentatious, was flimsy. 


If the psalmists could say all this, 
what can we say? If the dawn was 
so beautiful, what of the midday? If 
the spring was so trim, what of the 
harvest? If I were in an accusatory 
mood, I should charge the Church 
with neglecting the systematic and 
thorough study of the Bible. It is 
not enough to dip into the Bible here 
and there. Such promiscuous read- 
ing is little better than an insult. 
Congregations do not like a regular, 
and systematic, and thorough bibli- 
cal exposition. They like to be sur- 
prised, as so many children, by the 
novelty of the text. They do not 
bend themselves strongly and loving- 


ly to the study of the Book, saying: | 


‘‘Let us have Bible, nothing but Bi- 
ble, for the Word of the Lord alone 
endureth forever.” And I would also 
accuse the pulpit of yielding to the 
foolish desire of congregations in this 
matter. » The use of texts has been 
most disastrous in Christian history. 
I know of nothing more perilous, 
sometimes more wicked, than to take 
a text, to detach a line from the cur- 
rent of its meaning, to make a motto 
of a revelation, to tear a limb from a 
body and speak of it as a unity, In 
these matters, we have much to an- 
swer for. 


On the other hand, never was the 
Bible so elucidated as it is to-day; 
never was it so pictorially illustrated 
as it is now; never was it so cheap as 
it is at this moment. ‘The best com- 
mentary upon the Bible is experience. 
‘he man who can stand up and say, | 
‘‘T have been in affliction, sorrow, 
darkness, weakness, poverty, and the 
Bible has proved itself to be counsel- 
or, and light, and guide, and friend,” 
is one of the best annotators the Bi- 
ble ever had. As for those who wish 
to understand the Book, let me say, 
‘‘Begin where you can; begin ata 
parable; begin at a beatitude; begin 
at any accessible point, and work your 
way from the known to the unknown 
—not fitfully and spasmodically, but 
steadily constantly, patiently.” Bless- 
ed Book, bright as heaven when the 
sun hes dissolved the clouds, beauti- 
ful as earth when the summer has 
clothed it with flowers; wondrous 
Book - now all music, now all judg- 
ment—a fountain in the wilderness, 
a shade as of a great rock in a weary 
land; an infinite provision for the 
soul’s infinite hunger; not a man- 
made book at all, but full of God, 
throbbing with God, burning with 
God, awful, solemn, sublime with 
God! Other books come and go, but 
this Book stands forever, because the 
world forever needs it.—Rev. Juseph 


Parker, D.D. 


ENGLISH RAILWAY STATIONS—THE 
ENGLISH HOTEL—TIPPING 
SERVANTS—SHIPPING A 
TRUNK. 


BY REV. DR. M’LEAN. 


We think we area restless, unquiet 
kind of folk in America, but our 
English cousins beat us out of sight. 
The United States are sometimes 
spoken of as grid-ironed with rail- 
way tracks. England is beyond all 
that. Her map is fairly a sieve of 
railroad lines. The sieve is woven so 
fine that no town or country-side of 
any bigness can escape. London 
possesses within her limits 568 rail- 
‘way stations. Through a single one 
of these, Clapham Junction, thirteen 
hundred and seventy-four trains pass 
daily. And this is exclusive of goods 
(freight) trains. During the year 
1881, the Metropolitan Company offi- 
cially reported carrying a hundred 
and ten millions of passengers. That 
is equal to transporting the whole 
American nation just twice over. 
During last year the Board of Trade 
reported as carried by all railways in 
the United Kingdom 697,213,031 pas- 
sengers. And this is exclusive of all 
season ticket holders. This great ac- 
tivity of railway travel is by no means 
confined to London or its vicinity. 
Out of the Waverly Station, Edin- 
burgh, one line runs one hundred and 
one passenger trains every week day. 
These are distributive trains. From 
the same station another line sends 
out over eighty trains daily on week 
days. (On Sunday, one of these 
lines sends out fifteen trains instead of 
one hundred and eighty; the other, 
two.) Doubtless other cities, if the 
figures were obtainable, would make 
as large a showing. It is a favorable 
commentary on the thoroughness of 
the British railway system and the 
carefulness of its employees, that out 
of the nearly seven hundred millions 
carried last year, only 957 persons 
were killed—one in 6,835,412— and 
3,467 injured—one in 617,549. There 
were during the year sixty accidents 
to trains. Taking into account the 
vast number of junctions and cross 
lines, and the perfect labyrinth of 
tracks which every large station 
exhibits, the number of trains and 
employees, this percentage of casual- 
ities seems quite low. The report of 
the Board of Trade, however; regards 
it as unnecessarily large, and de- 
mands greater thoroughness and 
universality in the use of the block 
and interlocking system. An Ameri- 
can cannot fail to be struck, also, 
with the extensiveness 


AND THOROUGHNESS OF THE ENGLISH RAIL- 
WAY STATIONS. 


The provision made in this direction 
is, at some points, simply amazing. 
At the most insignificant stations 
there is either a sub-way, constructed 
under the track, or a bridge built ov- 
eritfor the use of passengers in 
crossing. And the use of these is 
made compulsory. It is a misde- 
meanor, punishable by fine, for any 
person either to walk on a railroad 
track or to cross it without special 
permission of a station official. Not 
only the great terminal sfations, like 
London, Liverpool, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, have commodious buildings, 
but the far less considerable towns. 
At Preston, for example, north of 
Liverpool,a city of 20,000, a new 
railway station has recently been put 
up at a cost of £250,000—a million 
dollars. At Perth, in Scotland, pop- 
ulation 20,000, new structures are 
now in progress, covering over a mile 
of platform; that is, the building 
made of iron and glass, roofing in all 
the space used, is a quarter of a mile 
long, with two quadruple-tracked 
divisions, having each of them a 
double platform. All considerable 
stations are provided with every con- 
venience a traveler can need, and 
done in the most substantial and 
presentable manner. Of the 


PECULIARITIES OF AN ENGLISH RAILWAY 


Train I need not speak. It is quite 
‘unlike an American; in some respects 
better, in others not so good. So 
long as we had a party of seven or 
nine the compartment system worked 
well. Wealmost always were pro- 
vided with a compartment by ‘our- 
selves, and every pains taken by the 
train officials to make the trip pleas- 
ant. Traveling for the last three 
weeks, alone part of the time and 
part of the time in a company of three, 
the compartment system has proved 
less pleasant, though in but one or 
two instances at all disagreeable. 
This last three weeks has been alto- 
gether by third-class. There is an 
increasing disposition on all of the 
British roads to take that class of 
passage rather than the second. The 
‘*Parliamentaries,” as they are called, 
by which the rate is fixed by law ata 
penny a mile (two cents), take the 
great body of travelers—the same 
train, the same car, but a different 
stall. For example, the London and 
North-Western Company, in a half- 
yearly report just made, states that 
during the six months ending in June 
this year it has carried 500,000 less 
passengers first-class, 800,000 less 
second-class, and over 6,000,000 more 
third-class than in tne corresponding 
period in 1874. It transported 5,000,- 
000 more passengers this half-year 
than in the same section of 1874, but 
got £25,000 less money for it. 


THE ENGLISH HOTEL. 


It is in some points inferior to the 
American, in others superior. Our 
susiem is the best; their management, 
the best. Prices will average about 
the same in the two countries; onl 
in America you know exactly what it 


is going to cost you in advance; here 


you don’t know till your bill comes 
in. A separate charge is made for 
apartment, for each different meal, 
according to what you take, and for 
service; and for all this you are ex- 
pected to supplement from one to for- 
ty gratuities. It was at Cologne, 
and in our earlier apprenticeship to 
the gratuity system, but it illustrates 
about how one feels all through: One 
of our party had paid his bill, 
had distributed gratuities according 
to what he judged called for, but still 
the expectant ones did not appear 
content. One after another more 
were pensioned, until, as he left the 
door and started for the station, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘Hold on; I see one man 
more over there in the middle of the 
square I don’t believe I’ve given any 
fee to!” It seemed to him that with 
that’solitary exception he had feed ev- 
ery inhabitant of Cologne. It isn’t 
so bad as that in England; but it is 
bad enough. 

I have stayed at twenty-two hotels 
in England and Scotland. In all 
but two or three the visible managers 
are women. Women assign apart- 
ments, keep the accounts,- make out 
and receipt the bills, and do it all 
well. The unhappy wayfarer is not 
nearly so often crushed and put to con- 
fusion by the high and mighty hotel 
clerk as with us. On the other hand, 
in nearly all cases, the hotel waiters 
are men, and invariably. dressed in 
claw-hammer coat and white cravat. 
It is intimated that in off-hours they 
derive some revenue from hiring out 
these suits to guests who have full- 
dress necessities laid upon them. 
The cooking, especially of meats, ay- 
erages much better at British hotels 
than at American, and 


THE APARTMENTS 


are a thousand-fold more cosy, better 
furnished and home-like. At the av- 
erage British hotel, either large or 
small, one is made to feel really like 
a guest. The comforts and fittings 
of‘ his room suggest that he is stay- 
ing with some well-to-do friend rath- 
er than being stalled in a caravan- 
sary. And the head porter of an 
English hotel is a very observable 
character. Occasionally he is, next 
to the church beadle, the most gor- 
geous and imposing spectacle you ev- 
er met. His red coat and gold lace 
are nothing if not impressive. But 
in ordinary cases he will, if you will 
take him into confidence, take good 
care of youand make your stay pleas- 
ant, and faithfully carry out all com- 
missions entrusted to him when you 
leave. 
FOR EXAMPLE. 


I wanted in Liverpool to relieve 
myself of the care of a trunk, over 
roundabout waysand stopsto London. 
I was now in England. I consult- 
ed the hotel porter. He took my 
London address, my name, asked 
how soon I wished to get the luggage, 
and advised that it go by slow dis- 
patch on much lower rates than by 
passenger, and said I need do nothing 
more. He wouldattend to it. 
where is my receipt?” ‘‘You need 
none. [am responsible, and the ho- 
telis my backer.” ‘‘How much will 
it cost?” Nothing here; you pay 
when you get it.” Three days after- 
ward I found the trunk at our lodg- 
ingsin London. A charge of thirty 
cents had been paid to cover the 
whole removal and delivery. Coming 
from Glasgow to Liverpool, I wished 
to make a detour by ‘several cross 
lines to visit Ayr and the land of 
Burns. ‘Two extra pieces of baggage, 
left in the porter’s hands on Monday 
noon, were set in my room by the 
porter at Liverpool on Wednesday 
morning with fifty-six cents to pay 
for railway transportation and the 
two hotel deliveries. 


An English, and especially a 
Scotch, table d’hote is a formidable 
and a dreary affair. Along the 
Rhine, through Switzerland and in 
France, it is taken with a running 
accompaniment of chat and pleasant- 
ry and laughter; which, though igno- 
rant of what is said, all serves as a 
pleasant, piquantsauce. Buta table- 
ful of English or of Scotch! You 
feel like remarking to your neighbor, 
‘It’s a very mournful occasion!” 
What remarks are made seven times 
out of ten on the ‘‘nastiness” of the 
weather, the stupidity of the waiter, 
the vileness of the food or wine and 
the unsatisfactoriness of things in 
general! And you can’t get away. 
So many courses come and go, but 
you stay on forever—at least it 
seems so; and really it is an hour and 
a quarter, or some-times more. If 
ever I recalled with anything akin to 
a pleasureable and approving recollec- 
tion the manner in which a San Fran- 
cisco restaurant full of people rush 
in, gobble down their food, and, still 
masticating the last mouthful, dash 
out again, it has been on some of 
these mournfully dignified and 
dr.ary occasions at an English or 
Scotch table d’hote. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Posi 
streets, 


SAN FRANOISOO, UAL. 
Dealers in all sands of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


OF” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 


shipped with promptness, 


Established in 8. F. 


The Physician’s Favorite. 


A predigested, non irritating, easily assimi- 
lated food indicated in all weak and inflamed 
conditions of the digestive organs, either in 
infants or adalts. 

0G" It bas been th: positive means of saving 
many lives, having been successful in hundreds 
of cases where other prepared foods failed. 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economical of “all prepared Foods. 
150 Meats for an infant for $1.0", Fastty PRE- 
PARED. At Drugxist-; 250., 0c, $1.00, 
(GA valuable pamphlet on ‘‘The Nutri- 
tion of Infants and Invalids,” sent free on ap- 
plication. 


Weis, Ricnarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 17ra, 1886, 


FACULTY : 

Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Rev. 0. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, French and German Oonversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, 


REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., Professors. 


REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooas, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 


charge. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


—aND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fure 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


ELY’S OCATARRH 
Cream Balm 


GIVES RELIEF AT ONC) 
AND CURES 


COLD in HBAD. 


CATARRK, 
HAY FEVER 


Not a Liquid, Snuf 
or Powder. Free fron 
Injurious Drugs an: 
Offensive Odors. 


A particle is applied into each nostril, and is 
agreeable. Price 50 cts. at druggists’; by mail, 
registered, 60 cts. Circulars free. ELY BROS.., 
Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 
BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Ro 
Irish Linen Constantly 
on 


8 ty made of Wedding and Visiting 


Cards, and the Artistic D+ signing, Engraving 


pa Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 


Birthday Cards always in stock. 


Cc. BEACH, 
107 Montgomery Street, 


P-d31 Opposite the Occidental. 


No. 4 Sixth Street. 
for Fifteen Years 


Our Readers 


Should send for a copy of the Home OIRcLE, 
issued by SMITH’S GASH STORE, 115 Olay 
street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 
price of nearly two thousand useful articles 
Bent free to any address, on application. 


Piso’s Remedy for Ca 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheaper 


Also for Cold in 
Headache Hay Fever, 50 


WILLS’ COLLEGE & SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
January 5, 1887. 


HE COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
/- nearly to that of Wellesley. 
The Seminary course of study remains un. 


changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 


Mrs. C. T. MILLS, 
MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA CAL. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - Parrnorpar, 
Academic and Preparatory Departments. 


Send for Catalogue to 
H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


Harmon Seminary 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
A Boarding and — for Young 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory 1nd Academic. Thorough cour:e 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-clasg 
in all :espects, and combines the best edt. 
catioval adventages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The text term will begin July 31, 1886. 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON. Berkeley, Cal. 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay S8t., 8. F. 
p-J ne7-tf 


Field Seminary |! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 


HIS ‘school gives thorough instruction. 
Aomits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
teenth year will begin July28, 1886. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


i RVING INSTITUTE 


The next session will begin Monday, August 
2d. 1886. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUXCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys. 


GRAND AVE., BET. SIXTH AND SEVENTH 
STS., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


HE FALL TERM WILL OPEN ON SEP- 
tember 23,1886. For circulars and fur- 
ther information address 


McPherron Bros. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortment of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Branch Societies and Bible 
Committees will be supplied from this Depos!- 
tory. The trade in city and country supplied 
at usual discounts. 
Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 
Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 
The Society has no connection with the storé 
at No. 8 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, (2! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etec: 


TUBBS & Co., 
No. 611 and 613 Front Street 


OS” Faorory ar toe Porseso. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 
(PRactrriongn of HomaoraT#y,) 
125 Turk Street, san Francisc? 


Office Hours: 1 to 4 p.m. Usually at hom? 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P. 


apr13-tf 
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Rome Circle. 


SOME TIME. 


Some time the hands grown weary with life’s 
toiling, 
Shall folded be across the pulseless breast; 
Some time the heart, with care and pain long 
aching, 
Shall be at rest. 


Some time the feet that climb life’s rugged 


mountain 
Shall leave their prints no more along the 
way; 
But pause beside some cool, life-giving 
fountain, 


_No more to stray. 


Some time the eyes grown dim with ceaseless 
watching, 
Amid the mists that shroud our earthly 
way, 
Shall close awhile to greet again at waking 
A clearer day. 


Some time the soul, too tired for longer stay- 
ing 
Where dirges make the melody of years, 
Shall fall asleep to wake ’mid heavenly music 
‘That knows no tears. 


Some time the hand-clasps and the bitter 
partings 
That chill our hearts shall be forever o’er; 
And we shall be where friends who meet to- 
gether 
— part no more. | 
Some time, from wear of iéVér-Géasing sor- 
row, 
Like ceaseless falling of the autumn rain, 
The heart shali lie, like some storm-beaten 
flower, 
Beyond all pain. 


Ah, which is best—our life of tears and toil- 
ing | 
The weary, days whose work ,will never 
cease, 
Or from it all that silent sleep unbroken 
Of perfect peace? 


He knoweth best who, in far-seeing wisdom, 
A burden on the hand and heart has cast, 
That we may work to know how sweet the 


coming 
Or rest at last. —Selected. 


ALWAYS CHIDING. 


‘‘T am afraid I am late,” said John 
Holden to his wife one morning, as 
he sat eating his breakfast, ‘‘and that 
won't do. How goes the time? Oh, 
I have left my watch upstairs; fetch 
it for me, Eliza, will you?” At this 
moment a bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked, 
good-tempered looking boy of 13 
years of age started up, saying: 


“IT will fetch it for you, Eliza,” 
when John Holden, with an austere 
and suspicious look, turned sharply 
around, exclaiming: 

‘You, sir? Stay where you are. I 
asked Eliza to bring it tome. You 
might possibly be saying it was not 
there.” 

The boy cast a resentful look at his 
father—his color came and went, his 
eyes flashed, the hot tears stood in 
them, and he left the room. At this 
moment the watch was brought by 
Eliza, the boy’s sister. Holden took 
it, put it in his pocket, and saying to 
his wife, ‘‘Send that boy to the shop 
directly after me,” took his departure 
also. 

“<Q John, John!” sighed the wife, 
‘twill you never learn to forget and 
forgive? Where is my dear boy?” she 
said, turning to her daughter. 

‘*He is gone upstairs, mother; he is 
going directly.” 

John Holden was an upright man, 
but a stern and relentless one; he was 
a tanner by trade, and had worked 
for many years for Mr. Darke, the 
Quaker, or, as he was generally call- 
ed, ‘‘Quaker Darke.” The son had 
for the last eight months found em- 
ployment there also. On one occa- 
sion, six months ago, young Henry 
Holden had, under the influence of 
great temptation, stolen a shilling 
from his father, to go to see some 
riders who were exhibiting in the 
town in which he lived. The boy 
had not been found out, but had, in 
deep sorrow and true contrition, con- 
fessed his fault in a few days. John 
Holden had promised forgiveness; 
but with such an iron nature as his, 
to forgive is not to forget, and but 
too frequently the poor boy, despite 
his sorrow and shame, was reminded, 
taunted and upbraided with the sin 
of which he had been guilty, though 
no repentance, and that we grieve to 
say, the father knew too well, could 
be more genuine. On the present oc- 
casion the mother followed her son 
upstairs; he was in his bedroom 
weeping bitterly. 

‘Henry, my boy,” said she tender- 
ly, ‘‘it is time you went to work.” 


“Yes,” answered the lad, drying 
his eyes; ‘“‘but, mother, I want toask 
you one question.” 

‘‘Well, my son.” 

‘‘Did father really think, this morn- 
ing, that there was any danger of 
his losing —of my stealing — his 
watch?” 

‘No, my son, that he did not; he 
knows better than that.” 

“Then why,” said the boy, his lips 
quivering, and the torrent of tears 
again burst forth, ‘‘is he always talk- 
ing as if I were not to be trusted—as 
if I were a thief? I may as well be 
one in reality. Oh, mother, mother!” 
continued he, let me go away, let me 
go to sea; anywhere, for I cannot, 
cannot bear this!” 

‘‘My dear Henry, be patient; I will 
talk to your father.” . 

‘You have talked to him, I know 
you have, and yet he does it; he will 
always do it. Oh, mother, mother! 

The mother and son were weeping 
together. 

“T will talk to him once more, dar- 
ling; for my sake, cheer up. You 
know how dearly your mother loves 
you; don’t talk of leaving her; of go- 
ing to sea. Your father loves you 
dearly, too, [am sure he does; but 
you must remember that he is your 
father, and not be too much cast down 


by it. There now, good-bye. dear 
Henry; keep a brave heart.” vic 

The boy kissed his mother and de- 
parted. 

Mrs. Holden went about her house- 
hold duties that day with a heavy 
heart. How she mourned over this 
trait in her husband’s character! She 
had pleaded with him again and 
again that he would say no more 
about the sin which had caused her- 
self and the dear boy so much troub- 
le, and which had been so truly and 
bitterly repented of, but as yet with- 
out avail. Again and again it was 
brought up, and in a nature less hope- 
ful, less akin to her own, the seeds of 
truth and candor might have been 
forever destroyed in that bosom, and 
distrust, deceit, and the darker pas- 
sions of our poor human nature 
reigned paramount there instead; 
but as it was, the mother’s tender- 
ness saved the boy. | 

Henry was half an hour late at his 
work—a circumstance which was no- 
ticed by his father, and which brought 
upon him a severe rebuke. Present- 
ly he was Summoned to the presence 
of Quaker Darke, who was. sitting in 
his office. 

“I wonder,” said the Quaker, look- 
ing at him, ‘‘whether thee could do 
a little errand for me this morning? 
It is a matter of some importance. 
Could I trust thee, dost thou think?” 


‘‘T will do my best, sir.” 
‘‘Thou hast been weeping, I see. 
Thine eyes are swollen with crying. 
Thou hast not been doing anything 
wrong, I hope, and so brought dis- 
grace and punishment upon thyself?” 
This was too much for Henry; he 
again wept violently. 

‘“‘Calm thyself, Henry, and tell me 
what it is.” 

‘‘Indeed, sir, I will tell you the 
whole truth,” sobbed the poor child. 
‘Six months ago, or more, I took a 
shilling belonging to my father. It 
was very wrong, I know; but I want- 
ed to go and see the riders. In a day 
or two afterwards I confessed it, forI 
was very unhappy and very misera- 
ble. Father said he would forgive 
me, but he does not seem to have 
done so, for he is always chiding me 
for it, and bringing it up against me 
even now.” 

‘‘Was it thy first offense?” asked 
the Quaker. 

‘*Yes,” said Henry, mournfully. 

‘‘And hast thou sinned in that way 
since?” 

‘*No, sir.” 

‘*What does he say to thee on these 
occasions when he brings it up 
against thee? What did he say to 
thee this morning?” 

‘That I am not to be trusted, sir; 
that Iam not honest; that I may steal 
again. This morning he would not 
let me bring his watch down stairs 
for fear, as he said, I might say it 
was not there.” 

‘And thou art sure in thine own 
mind that thou art honest? Thou 
hast confessed thy sin, and asked 
forgiveness of Godand thy father?” 

‘Yes sir, I have indeed.” 

‘‘Well, Henry, itis very hard for 
thee; but thee must not be too much 
cast down by it. Itis across which 
thou hast to bear, and thou must take 
it up until thy father acts different- 
ly towards thee; he is a hard man, 
but a very upright one. Thou must 
eontinue striving to do what is 
right. I will show thee in the mean- 
time that I have confidence in thee, 
that I can trust thee. Thee shall 
take this check for me to the bank 
and get it cashed; it is for fifty 
pounds. Are thy pockets good? 
Take care that thee dost not lose the 
money.” 

Henry’s eyes brightened as he said, 
‘‘Never fear, sir; I will be sure to 
bring the money back.” 

Henry was soon back, and the 
money rightly and safely deposited 
on the table. 

“Thou art a good lad,” said the 
Quaker, ‘‘and thou hast been very 
prompt. Hadst thou been a long 
time away I might have been getting 
anxious, and fearing that I had act- 
ed imprudently in trusting one so 
young with so much money; now go 
to thy work.” 

Henry’s heart was much lighter 
when he got home to dinner that day; 
his mother saw the change and was 
comforted. 

‘What do you think, mother?” 
said he, whispering to her after din- 
ner; Mr. Darke sent me to the bank 
to fetch him fifty pounds; he said he 
had confidence in me. Don’t tell 
father, though, or perhaps he will 
say something unpleasant.” 

“Husband,” said Mrs. Holden, 
when her son was gone, ‘‘I wish you 
would promise me never to say any- 
thing more about that unfortunate 
shilling to Henry again, he feels it 
so much. It is breaking his heart.” 

‘Breaking his heart!” exclaimed 
John Holden; ‘‘nonsense! and as for 
hurting his feelings, they ought to 
be hurt. Isa matter like that to be 
hushed up and never alluded to, for 
fear of hurting his feelings? Doyou 
want your son to grow up to be a 
thief?” 

“JT am not afraid of his growing 
up to be a thief, John. You are do- 
ing him harm by constantly throw- 
ing out hints about his honesty, and 
bringing the matter before him. You 
don’t know the harm you are doing. 

‘You are a foolish woman, and if 
it had not been for me the boy would 
have been ruined by your overindul- 
gence. Hurt his feelings, forsooth! 
Give your husband credit for a little 
common sense. I hope I know how 
to manage boys. Good-bye,” said 
John Holden, going out at the door, 
«‘T must be off.” 


‘‘Good-bye,” said his wife. 


en went as usual to Mr. 


may God soften your heart,” she add- 
ed earnestly, ‘‘and give you to see 
wherein you are wrong.” 

On Saturday afternoon John Hold- 
Darke’s of- 
fice to receive his wages. After he 
was paid, the Quaker said to him, 
‘“‘Wait a minute, John. I have a 
question or two to ask thee. Is 
thy father living?’ 

*‘Oh, no, sir; he has been dead 
many years-—died when I was a mere 
boy.” 

“But then thee has a Father in 
heaven, the great God and Maker of 
us all. Is it not so, John?” 

John looked surprised as he an- 
swered, ‘‘Why, yes, sir, I suppose I 
have; I suppose we all have.” 

‘‘Assuredly; but I hoped that thee 
might havea more intimate knowl- 
edge of thy Father in heaven; that 
thee prayed to him frequently and 
confessed thy sins and asked for par- 
don, and besought his guidance and 
teaching, as it is our privilege to do.” 

‘Well, sir, I cannot say but what. 
I do; sometimes more and sometimes 
less; not as much as I ought to, I 
know.” 


“Tam glad to hear thee say that 
thee dost; that was what I wanted to 
get at. Dost thee feel that when thee 
has confessed a sin to him, and has 
repented with true sorrow, that he is 
always bringing it up against thee, 
always and forever chiding thee?” 

John stammered, looked confused 
as well as surprised, and then said, 
‘‘May I ask you, sir, why you ask me 
such a very pointed question?” 

‘*Ask thine own heart, John; if that 
does not answer thee, I am afraid I 
cannot do so to thy satisfaction; only 
I would advise thee as a true friend 
to thee and thy boy, to let ‘by-gones 
be by-gones,’ and not be always chid- 
ing him fora sin of which he truly 
repents, and has confessed to thee. 
Deal with him more as thy heavenly 
Father deals with thee, and with all 
of us; for he is tender hearted, and 
the Bible says, ‘He will not always 
chide; neither will he keep his anger 
forever.’ I have the fullest confi- 
dence in thy son, John. If thou 
wilt not trnst him, and encourage 
him, and help him to do what is right, 
I will. Oh, John, John! where is thy 
father’s heart? Wilt thou not take 
thy poor, penitent child to it?” 

‘*T have been very wrong, sir, very 
wrong,” said John, with a quiver in 
his voice; ‘‘I will never allude to it 
more. I thought I was doing right, 
I did, indeed; though I had begun to 
think sometimes lately that I had said 
enough. But I thank you very much 
for the lesson you have taught me. I 
will try to be a tenderer and a better 
father, and that Iam sure will com- 
fort my poor wife’s heart, as well as 
my boy’s, for I saw she was greatly 
distressed one morning this week; 
though how you came to know what 
you do is a mystery to me.” 

**T am rejoiced to hear thee say so. 
May God help thee, thy wife and thy 
children. Good afternoon to thee, 
John.” 

The first thing John Holden did 
when he got home was to embrace his 
wife and son very tenderly; he said 
nothing,but both felt, especially Hen- 
ry that there was something kinderand 
more affectionate in him than usual; 
that there was a change in some way 
that made them all feel happier. The 
painful subject was never alluded to 
again. 

Henry grew up to be a steady, 
high-principled, upright man, and as 
years rolled on he arose to a much 
higher position in society than he 
ever hoped or expected to have done. 
Quaker Darke, who had no children, 
took him in a short time into his of- 
fice, where by his industry, integrity, 
and general good conduct, he made 
himself of so much use to the Quak- 
er that he gave him a share in the 
business, finding he could not do 
without him. At the Quaker’s death, 
which occurred some years after- 
wards, Henry became master of the 
whole. 

‘‘He that covereth his sins shall 
not prosper; but whoso confesseth and 
forsaketh them shall have mercy.” 
‘‘He will not always chide, neither 
will he keep his anger forever.”— 
Christian Hour. 


BETTER WHISTLE THAN WHINE. 


As I was taking a walk I noticed 
two little boys on their way to school. 
The small one stumbled and fell, and 
though he was not very much hurt 
he began to whine in a babyish way; 
not a fregular roaring boy cry, as 


though he were half-killed, but a lit- 
tle cross whine. 

The older boy took his hand ina 
kind and fatherly way, and said. 

“Oh; never mind, Jimmy, don’t 
whine; itis a great deal better to 
whistle.” 

And he began in the merriest way 
a cheerful boy whistle. 

Jimmy tried to join in the whistle. 

“‘T can’t whistle as nice as you, 
Charlie,” said he, ‘‘my lips wont 
pucker up good.” 

‘‘Oh, that is because you have not 
got all the whine out yet,” said Char- 
lie; ‘‘but you try a minute and the 
whistle will drive the whine away.” 

So he did; and the last I saw or 
heard of the little fellows they were 
whistling away as earnestly as though 
that was the chief end of life.— Ex. 


A capital anecdote is told of a little 
fellow who, in turning over the leaves 
of a scrap-book, came arcoss the well- 
known picture of some chickens just 
out of their shell. My companion 
examined the picture carefully, and 
then, with a grave, sagacious look at 
me, slowly remarked: ‘‘They came 
out ’cos they was afraid of being boil- 


‘And | 


ed.” 


BISHOP COXE AND THE JESUITS. 


At the late annual Council of the 
Diocese of Western New York, Bish- 
op Coxe thus referred in his address 
pt Papal brief restoring the Jes- 
uits: 

‘Our people have observed with 
indifference the naked telegraphic 
statement that the respectable Pon- 
tiff, who now fills the Papal throne, 
had restored the order of Jesuits to 
all the faculties, prerogatives and 
powers which they had grasped be- 
fore their suppression by Clement 
XIV. I have obtained a copy of the 
Papal brief, and I venture to say that 
while it is‘a document of the greatest 
import to Europe, it is of supreme 
significance to us in America. In a 
word, it removes from this formida- 
ble society all the disabilities with 
which the rival orders supposed them 
to be clogged, by the fact that the 
act of restoration did not expressly 
relieve them of some of the sweeping 


maledictions of Clement the Four- 
teenth. 


‘“‘At least, the unrevoked features of 
those decrees have been regarded by 
the Liberat Romanists as invested 


blunder of Jesuits in getting Pius 
the Ninth to pronounce all Papal de- 
crees infallible and irrevocable, hav- 
ing revived the Clementine anathemas 
in all their force. They have thus 
armed their enemies with a new argu- 
ment against them. Self-stultifying 
though it be, they have therefore 
made the present Pope issue another 
infallible decree, utterly annulling all 
that Crement XIV did in the wise 
exercise of his infallibility. I pro- 
pose to publish the three bulls (or 
breves) to enable all intelligent men 
to compare them and to understand 
the actual position of the society of 
Jesuits as respects this country. For, 
be it remembered, the society has, 
first and last, been banished from 
every Papal kingdom in Europe as 
insufferably aggressive towards all 
governments and constitutions. Pi- 
us IX himself was forced to banish 
them from Rome in the early years 
when he assumed an attitude favor- 
able to Italian progress and freedom. 
Even now no European state except 
England and a few petty Protestant 
governments gives them any quarter. 
Despots can work with them and by 
them, yet even Romanized countries 
have invented all sorts of securities 
against them. Our innocent Repub- 
lic sets wide its doors, and gives free 
right of invasion to these burglars of 
the universe. The society intends to 
make this rich and unsuspecting na- 
tion the field of its largest and most 
triumphant operations. We put into 
their hands opportunities and powers 
nowhere else offered. We arm invad- 
ers with a vote as soon as they land, 
and hordes of ignorant immigrants 
will soon give them the command of 
wealth and power in all our large 
towns and cities. The Jesuits will be 
the masters of these ignorant voters. 
Cardinals, whose red liveries an- 
nounce their readiness to die for the 
Papacy, are placed in conspicuous 
places asa mere mask. No matter 
who is cardinal, bishop or priest, the 
Jesuits are supreme. Now comesthe 
point. Under the guise of an insti- 
tution of learning, a Jesuit college is 
about to be established at Washing- 
ton. It will be the seat of intrigue 
with our politics and politicians. 
There our elections will be managed 
and results secured for the court of 
Rome. Most quietly at first, with 
the utmost audacity very soon, this 
society will practically neutralize our 
Constitution, or, what is more likely, 
will bring on a social war of religion. 
It may be lawful to organize adopted 
citizens into foreign regiments; that 
is no business of mine. But the or- 


this crisis is most suggestive, and I 
ask my countrymen, as part of my 
duty as a loyal citizen, to inquire into 
the organizations of ‘‘ Uniformed 
Catholic Knights,” and to decide 
whether their armed ‘‘battalions,” 
with mounted field and staff officers, 
are a military force consistent with 
our Constitution. I protest against 
all military organizations on.a relig- 
ious base, whether Romish or Prot 
estant. They are a menace to free- 
dom and to good neighborhood. 


You must not consider me an 
alarmist. On the contrary, I never 
before saw such elements of hope as 


gression. Our simple people gaze 
upon it as amusing, and really ad- 
mire its effect upon the blue horizon. 
No man schooled by experience. the 
history of nations and the history of 
the Jesuits, can waintain this stolid 
indifference. At this moment the 
Jesuits have humbled Germany and 
driven Bismarck ‘‘to Canossa.” In 
our neighboring State, the Dominion 
of Canada, the eastern half, includ- 
ing Montreal and Quebec, lies pros- 
trate under them. They control 
elections, overawe magistrates, excite 
the populace, and have well-nigh 
taken possession of the courts of jus- 
tice. There are parts of our own 
land where this is almost the case al- 
ready. Ona larger scale our turn is 
coming. But here is the first ele- 
ment of hope; while Protestants are 
stupidly secure, many of our Ameri- 
can Komanists are alarmed. Re- 
member, all Romanists who are not 
themselves Jesuits or rabid ultramon- 
tanists, abhor the society. Clement 
was forced to suppress and abolish it 


tions. Now, I have always argued 
that the Liberal Romanists may be 
good citizens. I have no fear of such 
ecclesiastics as were the venerable 


with new force and permanence; the ; 


ganization of religious regiments at. 


regards this red cloud of Romish ag- | 


at the outcry of all. the Romish na- |- 


'I differ with them. As citizens, I 
would maintain their rights as eager- 
ly asI defend my own. Now there 
are thousands of Americans like the 
late Chief-Justice Taney (whose fam- 
ily all belonged to my church in Bal- 
timore), who are patriots at heart. 
They were born in the Roman com- 
munion, and are loth to leave it; but 
they are eclectics; they beKeve what 
suits them, and despise the rest. 
They do not mean to ‘“‘go to Canos- 
sa,” and we rely on them to make 
war on the Jesuit invasion. Al- 
ready several of their Liberal bish- 
ops are struggling to keep the Jesuits 
out of Washington. They are wise 
and prudent, and wish to plade there 
the intelligent and highly respecta- 
ble French ‘‘Sulpicians.” I hope 
they will not succeed. It will bea 
momentary blind, and will dust the 
eyes of the lookers-on; but, as was 
said to me by a zealous Romanist, ‘‘it 
will belong to the Jesuits all the 


‘same, and as soon as it is safe they 


will assume it openly.” Yes, but that 
depends. Our countrymen may wake 
up, though I rely more on Liberal 
Romanists than on stupid, indiffer- 
ent Protestants to protect us from 
this great outrage. I have done my 
duty. The rising generation must 
meet this as the burning issue of their 
day; they may meet it as ‘‘sheep for 
the slaughter,” but I think they will 
be more likely to confront it like 
Huguenots.” 


DYSPEPSIA. 
The Symptons: Loss of Appetite; Ris- 


ing Food; Heartburn, Dis- 
tention of the Stomach, Headache, Bad 
Breath, Sleeplessness, Low Spirits and gen- 
eral prostration. Dyspepsia is frequently at- 
tended with Constipation, but sometimes 
with Diarrhea. 


HOW CURED. 
“I Suffered intensely with Full Stomach, 


Headache, etc. A neighbor who had taken 
Simmons Liver Regulator told meit was a 
sure thing for my trouble. The first dose I 
took relieved me very much, and in one 
week’s time I was as strong and hearty as 
ever I was. Itis the best medicine I ever 
took for Dvyspepsia.”—H. G. CRENSHAW, 
Richmond, Va. 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 


STORES, 
41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, a few staple articles 
with present rates: 


SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 


FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL 
PRICES. 


In bbls, 25c pr ice 
Ex. Family, bb], $4 to 4.50| In kegs, 5 gal, $1.50@ 75 
MEALS AT MILL RATES-| cHoIckE NEW-CROP TEAS. 


Ib Good J apan, 25@50c pr b 
Crd Wheat, 2% to3c B’kfast,25@50c 
Gr’m Flour, 2% to 3c Formosa 


SUGARS AT REFINERY 
RATES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cube Sugar,bbls,6%c # 20-® box good Raisins 
Crushed 


Granulated ‘“6%c |20-lb bar ox L’ndry 
Extra C 
Golden C “Buc White Beans 2c 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All of 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at once become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods of us.. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to Our patrons than can be secured by them at a 
wholesale house exclusively, for the resson that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 
filled at our Sixth-street House, a system of profit 
and convenience which stron ly recommends itself 
to RELIGIOUS AND OTH: R INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction given. If parties 
living ata distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately return it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send. 
ing us the order, thereby plac ng themselves in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending us 
the final order, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixt’ St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


AMERICAN 


LSTA SS LISHEO tet 


ventions and patents ever published. 

, ber illustrated with splendid en 
publication furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia 

of information which no person should be without. 
The popularity of the ScIENTIFIC AMERICAX is 
such that its circulation nearly equals that of all 
other papers of its class combined. Price, $3.2 a 
ear. Discount to Clubs. Sold by all newsdealers. 
UNN & CO., Publishers, No. 361Broadway, N. Y. 


Munn & Co. have 
ATENTS. 
® Eight 


practice veers. 


Caveats, Trade-Ma 


Securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
at short notice and on reasonable 
Information as to obtaining patents cheer- 
fully given without charge. Hand-books of 
information sent free. Patents ebtained 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. The advantage of such notice is 
well all persons who yish to dis- 
of their n 
PYaddress MUNN. & CO.. Office SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York. 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. ¥. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missio 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 
ery streets. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, . Rev. W. O. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President; 
Rev. W. OC. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION 
Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. 0. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 


fornia, Rev. W. ©. Pond, 940 O 
San Francisco. “pp &., 


AMERICAN BOARD 0, F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston, - 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon 8S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner Oalifornia 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Olay street, San Francisee 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 


cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship 
Boston. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912: 

Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 
BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 

Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 


E. T. DooLry, Superintendent. 


FOR 1886. 


Christmas Selections 
Containing new and beautiful carols, boacpdnd by 


an interesting and in ive Responsive Ser- 
vice. 16 Pages. Printed incolors. Price 5cts. each,. 
or 50 cts. a dozen by mail postpaid; $4 a hundred by 


express not prepaid. 


Peace on Earth. 


A Christmas Service by J. E. HALL, 
Consisting of Responsive Readings and Recitations, 
throughout, whichare interspersed new and appro- 

riate songs prepared especially for this Service. 
rice same as for **Christmas Selections,’’ 


le WAIFS’ CHRISTMAS 


A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA By 
CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM and GEO. F. ROOT, 


Illustrating the trne spirit in which Christmas 
should be observed—that is the spirit of kindliness 
and good will to all. Price cts. each by mail post- 

d; $3a dozen by express not mremeie. 
nd for our complete list of Christmas Music. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURGH 6O., Cincinnati, 0. 


And 19 East 16th Street, New York City. 
WM For Sale by all Music and Book Dealers. Ey 


HERRMANN & CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers of — 
.FINE.... 


HATS & CAPS 


KEARNY STREET, 


Bet. Buse & Prove - #£=San FRANCISCO. 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’”’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


W. EF. Griswold 
Nott. 


_... Has removed to .... 


PATENTS. 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 


ERATE FEES. 

We are o ite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged.in PA T BUSINESS EXOLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UN S WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the 8 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in yous 
own state or county, address 


Cc. A. SNOW & CoO., 


Oprosttz Patent Orrice, Wasutnerox, D. 0, 
nov2-tf 


CHOICEST FOODS IN THE WORLD, 


COOKED 
WHITE OATS. 


A.B.C.W heat,A.B.C.Barley,A.B.C.Maize, 
Hnulled, Steam Desiccated. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! ! 
Made from the Finest Grains. 

All Impurities Removed. Pre- 

pared for the table in ten minutes. 
Ask for A. B. C. Brand 


only. 
Breakfast TENTE 


Carroll and Cheverus. Theologically, | 


Wm. SHE W'S 
Photographic Gallery ! 


or Worx Exzeursp 
In Tae Best AND AT 
Lowest PRicEs. 


circulars, etc., to Tas CEREALS 
Gereals. Co. Murray Street, N. | 


03” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY sT.. 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, November 24, 1886. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxes OFFrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
crrio for one year. THE Pactric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THE Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1886. 


New supscripers who send us $2.50 


will receive Tue Pactric to January 
1, 1888. 


Chester A. Arthur, ex-President of 
the United States, died at his home 
in the city of New York, last week; 
and all that was mortal of him has 
been this week committed to the 
tomb, in the family burial-place at 
Albany, N. Y. His death came un- 
expectedly, after all, though it was 
not unlooked for at no distant day. 
The funeral ceremony itself was as 
brief and simple as it could well be; 
but it was attended by a large num- 
ber of our country’s most distinguish- 
ed men, including the surviving 
members of Arthur’s Cabinet, and 
others intimate with him in social and 
political life. Mr. Arthur was born 
in Fairfield, Vt.,in 1830. His father 
was a Baptist minister of Irish de- 
scent, who gave the son a correct 
training, a college education, and the 
great advantage of an exemplary 
morality and religion. He had also 
the discipline and experience of a 
school-teacher before he studied and 
began the practice of law. Haus tastes 
early led him into the pursuit of pol- 
itics, in which he showed such 
shrewdness, skill, and tact as brought 
him into notice, and gave him large 
measures of success. As a compli- 
ment to the state of New York, he 
was named for Vice-President on the 
ticket with Garfield in 1880. In 1881, 
when Garfield died in office (the sad 
story of whose taking-off was known 
to every man, woman and child in 
the land), Mr. Arthur became Presi- 
dent. He filled the high position re- 
markably for one unused to positions 
at the nation’s Capital, and he grew 
in public appreciation to the very 
close of his official term. President 
Arthur had little that was grand or 
heroic in his nature, nor was he a 
profound jurist, or a great student. 
He had good executive abilities, but 
shone mostas a society man. Hehad 
a fine and commanding person, dress- 
ed with exquisite taste, and was in air 
and manner a model gentleman. He 
was charged with no kinds of public 
misdemeanor, and was addicted to no 
vices. Yet he wasa‘‘free liver,” and the 
‘*White House” was kept in luxury 
and splendor during his occupancy. 
(The one ungracious speech attribut- 
ed to him was that in which he spoke 
sively of the plainness and ab- 
stemiousness of the table, at the 
hite House, in the time of his pre- 
decessor, in which speech he invited 
all to a generous indulgence, by say-_ 
ing, ‘This is no Hayes Administra- 
tion). This is a sort of merit which 
the representatives of foreign lands 
may highly appreciate, but it can nev- 
er give an Administration lasting 
fame. Six short years ago, Garfield 
and Arthur, each about 50 years old, 
had reached the goal of their ambi- 
tion, and had attained honors that 
fall to few, and were enjoying the 
satisfactions of success, and a high 
place in popular favor; and now the 
darkness of the tomb covers both of 
them, so far as any darkness can- 
“The path of glory leads but to the 
grave.” The death of Arthur can- 
not touch the heart, as did the tragic 
death of Garfield; and yet there is 
something in it very pathetic. For, 
he drooped, and withered, and died, 
before any blight of old age had 
touched him—a lonely, sad, and dis- 
appointed man. His wife was in her 
grave. He had not been renominat- 
ed, as he had hoped to be. He had 
not even been made a United States 
Senator, as he sought to be. His 
great vitality, soon after these expe- 
riences, seemed strangely reduced. 
His nerves gave out. His system 
broke down. And fora year he has 
done ulmost nothing but watch, with 
varying prospects, the fading out of 
his own life. So, as death came to 
him gently, he had time for all his 
preparations. And now, we can do 


| 
no more than pay him our sincere 


tribute of regard, and express our 
sorrow that he has been called away 
so nearly in the midst of his days. 


With the morrow will dawn the 
day, set apart by the recommend- 
ation of highest author- 
ities in State and nation, to be observ- 
ed by ali the people of the landasa 
day of thanksgiving and praise to the 
wonderful Being who governs the 
world and rules the universe. We 
hope that it may be celebrated more 
religiously and less secularly than 
ever before on our shores. In the 
good old days, the Governors of the 
Eastern States used to put devout 
sentiments into their proclamations, 
along with little sermons well elabor- 
ated. Nowadays, too many of the 
Governors issue simply a bold, busi- 
ness-like bulletin, which is scarcely a 
proclamation at all. This is to be 
regretted, as not quite dignified 
enough, and as not putting sufficient 
emphasis and honor upon the day. 
It is desirable to have the day made 
so much of, in every way possible, 
that no one shall think it a small 
matter to omit the keeping of it, or 
to pervert it to any sort of abuse or 
dissipation. We shall presume that 


all the readers of Tur Pacrric certain- 


ly will attend church, and there give 
public thanks; and therefore, we 
need not here enumerate even the 


more prominent of our reasons for 
In the later 


the giving of thanks. 
Psalms they will know where to find 
some models of praise. In a human 


estimate one of the most costly of the 
things to be thankful foris the fact 


of our freedom, and the perfect lib- 
erty we have to keep, each for him- 
self—just such a day of thanksgiving 
as shall seem to us best, sweetest and 


noblest before God and in the sight 
of man. 


Under the stimulation of various 
sentiments, proprieties and utilities, 
we are to havean ‘‘Arbor day” in this 
vicinity, if not all over the State. 
There is to be a public planting of 
trees on Goat Island (more properly, 
Yerba Buena Island) next Saturday, 
November 27th. We hope it will be 
a day long to be remembered, and 
continually to be observed. It will 
bea happy day when all the high- 
ways, especially in the vast interior, 
are bordered on one side, or both, 
with rows of well-grown trees, for 
the solace of man and beast. Little 
as we may think of it, a noble tree is 
one of God’s marvels, and, rightly 
situated, has uses for which no 
amount of coin can give any adequate 
expression. 


— 
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Amid the glowing accounts re- 
ceived in the papers last week of the 
celebration ofHarvard’s two-hundred- 
and-fiftieth anniversary, there is a 
general tribute to the happy deport- 
ment and felicitous speech of Presi- 
dent Cleveland on the occasion. It 
was, therefore, a great pity that a 
half of the peopleof New England, at 
least, were greatly scandalized by the 
fact that the President and his party 
traveled thither on the Lord’s day 
when there was no necessity for it 
whatever, and when the sole appar- 
ent motive was the saving—shall we 
call it?—of a few hours of time. The 
gentleman’s wife must teach the Pres- 
ident better manners, morals and 
religion. 


It is noteworthy that in Bohemia 
the Protestants make the same com- 
plaint against the public schools that 
the Romanists do in America; for the 
Protestants are in a minority, and 
the management of education is in 
the hands of the majority. The Ro- 
manists, indeed, claim that the com- 
mon school system has resulted in 
increasing the number of those Pro- 
testants who make their peace with 
the papal communion. The Protest- 
ants there feel constrained, therefore, 
to maintain confessional schools. 


All honor to Oakland! Sullivan, 
the prize-fighter, engaged a hall last 
week, but the brutal exhibition did 
not come off for lack of an audience. 
To the few who came their money 
was returned, and the bruisers left in 


disgust. Costello and Cleary, who 
were arrested in the midst of their 
fight, in the Oakland Theater, a few 
months ago, have been tried before a 
jury and found guilty, and have been 
duly sentenced by Judge Greene. 
In Alameda, also, Mr. Mastick, 
President of the Board of Trustees 
of that city, has denied the Sullivan 
combination a license to give an exhi- 
bition at the Neptune Garden Pavil- 
ion. Our city would do well to copy 
the good example of our neighbors. 
The good people of this town have 
nothing but reproaches for Mayor 
Bartlett for permitting these exhibi- 
tions here. He could and should 
have prevented them. 


SIGNS OF ARMAGEDDON. 


Some member of the German | 
Reichstag advanced, a while ago, the 
opinion that whisky among the na- 


to civilization! That gentleman is 
not likely to hear the last of his ex- 
pressed opinion. The question is up 
in Germany, and the facts about it 
are pouring in. Some of the most 
effective facts have been presented by 
the geographer and explorer, Joseph 
Thomson, who has lately been ex- 
ploring along the Niger. He has, he 
says, become tired noticing in every 
port how many thousands of chests 
of gin, hundreds of demijohns of 
rum, chests on chests of muskets, 
uncounted casks of powder, myriads 
of clay pipes, are unladen, in com- 
parison with the packages of cloth or 
other useful articles. He speaks, 
also, of the effect of commerce on the 
Cruboys of the West African Coast. 
They are a tribe most generally em- 
ployed as porters and helpers by the 
tradesmen. They are regarded, too, 
as the most teachable and intelligent 
and capable of the tribes. They have 
been longest, and in the most direct 
manner, in contact with the commer- 
cial classes, yet their tastes have not 
risen higher than a hankering after 
gin, powder and tobacco. When 
they receive these articles as their 
wages, they go to their homes a little 
while for a terrible spree. If one 
goes to their villages, he will be lit- 
erally persecuted by the men and 
women, who, though they have hard- 
ly a rag on their bodies, beg for some 
gin and tobacco. In many sections 
the comparative significance of the 
villages is measured by the size of 
the heap of empty bottles the villages 
can show. There are persons who 
can soberly tell us that Christian 
missions are a failure, and who can 
point to commerce as the great civ- 
ilizer of the world. Commerce may 
be used in a large sense, and then 
include all the intercourse which na- 
tions have with one another. If we 
believe that, on the whole, there is 
progress in the earth, no doubt the 
interchange of the nations with each 
other is the great means by which 
that progress is realized. But the 
progress is realized at a tremendous 
cost. The struggle for life on the 
part of the uncivilized is at fearful 
odds. The counter-working of the 
lower forms of commerce against 
missions increases the difficulties 
of missionaries in an enormous 
degree. A German periodical no- 
tices the fact reported sometime 
since as having occurred at Ebon in 
Micronesia. The Christian church on 
that island had entered into an agree- 
ment not to have dealings with foreign 
traders who brought intoxicating 
liquors into their community. What 
does Captain Rotger of the German 
ship Nautilus do about it? Why, he 
imposed a fine upon the church there 
of $500! How impudent it is for a 
church to try to interfere with that 
trade which is the most effective stim- 
ulus to civilization! But Christian 
principle must interfere by all legiti- 
mate procedures. Weare not given 
to seeing in the pictures of the Apoc- 
alypse the literal counterparts of ev- 
ery particular struggle through which 
our humanity passes; but if we were, 
we should be inclined to think that 
the biggest Armageddon that lies im- 
minent to our age is that field on 
which the missionary liquor traffic 
closes with the united Christian sen- 
timent of mankind. For the liquor 
interest has become a great piopagan- 
da, not content with supplying a de- 
mand, but bent on increasing and 
almost forcing demand. It has no 
consideration for the weak and igno- 
rant. It would make them more 
weak and more ignorant. Plainly, 
this battle cannot be escaped; more 
and more each year the omens of this 
contest multiply. They multiply in 
the great cities of our own country; 
they multiply in every island and 
on every coast where the modern 
missionary and the modern rum-seller 
vie for the souls and bodies of men. 


From time to time, for many years, 
Paciric has had historical sketch- 
es of our churches. These will be of 
great value to the future historian of 
our denomination. Will pastors of 
churches organized within a few 
years past send historical sketches? 
And pastors, or some one in the older 
churches, whose early history was 
written several years ago, send usa 
continuation? Somebody will find it 
in years to come. 


Three days’ mails, delayed by heavy. 
snow-storms in the East, arrived last 
Monday evening. Here, amid fruits, 
and flowers, and beautiful sunshine, 
we little realize the terrible effects of 
storm in the olden States. 


tive population of such regions as, 
Africa was an indispensable stimulus | 


ANTI-SLAVERY HISTORY. 


Eprrors Pacrric: Please allow: me 
to express sincere thanks to Dr. 
Holbrook and yourselves for the 
thoughtful, generous review of my 
‘‘Anti-slavery History”; and the con- 
sideration of the subject by the Min- 
isters’ Club was appropriate. In no 
history is the ‘“‘hand of God” more 
visible and instructive. My object 
was to give a true, impartial view of 
the great revolution, its principles, 
methods, objects, inspiration, in all 
departments, as it rolled on from 
year to year, chiefly selecting from 
the literature and careful records of 
the times. However unperceived, it 
was one of the great conflicts and 
victories in the grand march begun 
in the streets of Jerusalem upon the 
with its ‘‘hosannas.” Others 
are impending. 

The impressive lessons which that 
era teaches, including the war, must 
not be lost, however humiliating, 1n 
this Christian land of liberty. *‘Con- 
fess your faults,” not ‘‘cover” them. 
Slavery, and all its consequences of 
suffering, woes, tears, moral ruin, 
corruption of Christianity, our nation 
degraded to paganism—all this guilt 
reaping its reward in the fields of 
blood—all was the result of un/faith- 
fulness to duty in Church and State! 
But for this, slavery would never 
have existed here, or have soon dis- 
appeared at any period of its history. 
In this history, too, is seen the terri- 
ble consequences of permitting, tol- 
erating, trifling with, great wrong by 
‘‘expediencies,” ‘‘mitigating,” ‘‘regu- 
lating,” etc., till it grows to nearly 
fatal power, treading on the serpent’s 
tail, instead of crushing his ‘‘head,” 
as God commands. See the results 
of this policy respecting Mormon- 
ism, and the treatment of the horri- 
ble liquor crime for half a century! 
How imperative the lessons of this 
history for the present and future! 

The sublime objects and heroic 
fidelity against persecution and death, 
with which they were pursued, 
should be an inspiration to noble en- 
deavors in all the future. Church 
and nation, assuch, were to be cleared 
of ‘‘the sum ofall villainies” and their 
lawful powers used in unchaining 
the imbruted millions. For this, 
new religious organizations would be 
required, and a new political party 
must take the Government. Jt was 
done, but only by a faith that re- 
moves Andes, such were the tremen- 
dous forces to be overcome. Where 
is a more uplifting example, or more 
needed, for the present and future? 
It was expected that the early sepa- 
ration of the cause from the Garrison 
element on account of its errors, 
which was chiefly in Massachusetts, 
would relieve it of the hostility pro- 
fessed to be on account of them, but 
no such result was seen, and _ hostil- 
ity remained the same, religious and 
political. The claim that the people 
were nearly all opposed to slavery 
was only an admission that their sup- 
port of it was against greater light, 
as the support of the liquor crime 
now is, while confessing its enormi- 
ty. I must dissent from being quot- 
ed as saying that ‘‘the cause in 
Maine was better conducted than in 
other States.” This was often said 
by men in other States. Dr. Hol- 
brook’s statement, that ‘‘the anti- 
slavery party incorporated woman's 
rights in their platform,” may be un- 
derstood as true of more than the 
Garrison class, which would be a 
mistake. As to the Congregational 
Herald at Chicago, I supposed its 
name would show that it was not a 
mere anti-slavery paper. The cause 
in that denomination, about 18538, 
had become strong enough to arm it- 
self with some half a dozen new pa- 
pers on that side, which soon gave it 
the ascendency. My statements re- 
specting the Albany Convention, in 
1853, were made from the report pub- 
lished. If anti-slavery was nota 
‘leading object,” it certainly was a 
prominent one, and had a powerful 
effect. ‘his Western uprising against 
the attitude of the East on the sub- 
ject, declaring, as the speakers did, 
that they could not longer submit to 
its positions, was a pivot of the de- 
nomination on this subject. 

Deeply impressed with the value of 
the materials of this history, now in 
such danger of being perverted or 
lost, the author prepared the work 
as a free gift, on his part, to the 
American people. The hardest of all 
was to leave out so much, but this 
brought it within the reach of all the 
people. A worthy man, whose wife 
was the daughter of a large slave- 
holder, urging it for Sunday-school 
libraries, said: ‘‘It is just the book 
I want my boys to read.” It has al- 
ready gone into many colleges and 
public libraries, and it is earnestly 
desired by and for the colored people 
of the South, as most uplifting, but 
they are too poor to buy it. Will 
not some full heart and purse on the 
Pacific send $100 to the A. M. A., to 
place as many copies in the institu- 
tions and libraries of that 
May the work on that coast be taken 
up, read, used, enter into character, 
and bring forth your richest fruit. 

Austin WILLEY. 

Northfield, Minn. 


IGNORANCE OR INJUSTICE— WHICH? 


There is nothing so injurious to 
the cause of religious truth as mis- 
representation on the part of its ad- 
vocates. Whether it was undis- 
guised stupidity or downright dis- 
honesty, or both, which inspired the 
article, headed ‘‘The New Depart- 
ure,” in the last issue of Tue Pactric, 
the baseless assumptions it makes 


can but be mischievous in’ the ex- 


people? | 


treme. Just why a controversy with 
‘‘Brother Williams” should be sad- 
dled upon ‘“‘The New Departure” 1s a 
mystery. If the writer of the article 
knew nothing of the subject, he 


‘should not have put pen to paper. 


If he knew anything of his subject, 
he must have known that the whole 
probationary side hinges upon an in- 
tensified perception of the terrors of 
the punishment that awaits those 
who reject Christ. It was the writ- 
er’s privilege and pleasure, at the 
last anniversary at Andover, the 
school of the so-called ‘‘New Theolo- 
gy,” to listen to most searching ex- 
aminations in the departments of 
biblical and systematic theology. 
The investigation (for such every ex- 
amination at present conducted in 
that institution seems to be) on the 
part of instructors, committee and 
visitors, was most searching. With 
the exception of the speculation, that 
possibly, to idiots and to heathen, to 
whom the gospel has never appealed, 
Christ may yet be presented before 
the judgment, the answers fell with 
the utmost regularity into the usual 
orthodox grooves, and, up to that 
point, emphatic satisfaction was man- 
ifest on every hand. 

Four points alone need be noticed, 
as impugned by this article under 
criticism. The answers of the young 
men showed that they had been care- 
fully taught— 

1. That sin is universal, in that all 
mankind are born with a sinward na- 
ture. 

2. That there is no salvation out- 
side the redemption of Jesus Christ. 

8. That Christ’s atonement was vi- 

carious, the just suffering for the un- 
just. 
4. That endless punishment awaits 
all those who reject salvation through 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Who ‘‘Broth- 
er Williams” may be is wholly irrele- 
vant, but it seems rather hard to car- 
ry on a debate with Brother Will- 
iams, under the heading of ‘‘The New 
Departure.” Especially is it hard 
when the writer cooly assumes in the 
discussion that the new departure 
declares ‘‘that our orthodox ideas 
about the punishment of sin in the 
future world are radically wrong, and 
that a post-mortem probation and the 
final salvation of all men are prob- 
able.” Now, this statement does not 
cast a shadow of veracity. If the 
writer even knows the hypothesis of 
‘The New Departure,” he knows this 
to be true. That hypothesis affirms, 
on the contrary, that ‘here is no sal- 
vation for sinners save bu ac eptance of 
the historic Christ. It affirms that a 
man’s probation has ended, and all 
chance for salvation has passed, the 
instant he rejects, finally, the his- 
toric Christ. It does not affirm a 
second probation; it holds that man’s 
one probation continues until Christ 
has been held up for acceptance or re- 
jection. The writer does not accept 
the hypothesis, and so does not ac- 
cept the logical conclusion that they 
who have not had Christ presented 
here must have the opportunity to 
accept or reject him before the final 
judgment, but such misrepresentation 
as the article under criticism em- 
bodies ought not to be admitted to 
the columns of a journal, whether 
secular or religious, without editorial 
comment. How the writer can think 
at all on the subject of probation, 
whether first or second, and fail to 
see that the very term implies pun- 
ishment, is a mystery. Such ignor- 
ance, if ignorance it be, it is quite 
certain, ‘‘The New Departure” would 
pronounce unpardonable. Justice. 


— 


The training school begun, as we 
understand, by D. L. Moody in Chi- 
cago, now lacks only about $30,000 
of the $250,000, its estimate cost. 
This will no doubt be an excellent 
institution for the great city of Chi- 
cago. The training of young peo- 
ple for Christian work should be at- 
tended to in every church, large or 
small, in the land. Whenthree can 
meet for study and mutual help, let 
them meet. When more can spend 
an evening together, let more come, 
and let this work be general. Some 
of the smaller gatherings may de- 
velop the best men and women. 
The training school that meets every 
Tuesday evening in Plymouth church 
has done excellent work, and been a 
great benefit to all who have attend- 
ed. Mr. W. M. Searby still leads 
this class every Tuesday evening. 


A prolonged debateis carried on in 
the Presbyterian papers over the 
question of the standing of elders; 
one party holding there is but one 
eldership, the teaching and ruling 
elders being the same; but for con- 
venience, one attends to teaching, or 
exercises the ministerial functions. 
The ruling elder, of right, could do 
this, only it is not expedient. The 
other party holds that the teaching 
or ministerial eldership is a superior 
order to the ruling elder. One who 
holds these views says the rulin 
elder is only alayman, and that there 
is no scriptural warrant for the office. 
Perhaps it can just as easily be prov- 
ed that there is no scriptural war- 
rant for the pretensions of the min- 
isterial elder. 


Charles Francis Adams died in 
Boston, last Sunday. He was the 
son and grandson of a President, 
our Minister to England at the time 
of the war, a well-known and very 
prominent man in this country for 
the last half-century. 


The Canadian Pacific Road is mak- 
ing a rate of $70, first-class, unlim- 
ited, from this city to New York, 
The through limited rates by other 
lines is $10 higher. | 


Home Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


American Home Missionary Sociery, 
Briste House, Astor Puace, | 
New York, Nov. 10, 1886. 

Dear Brother: Permit us to eal] 
your attention to the serious condi- 
tion of the treasury of the American 
Home Missionary Society. After 
long and prayerful deliberation the 
Executive Committee has had to bor- 
row $50,000. This step was taken 
not without reluctance, but under an 
imperative sense of justice to the four 
hundred and fifty men at the front, 
whose salaries, though in many cases 
months past due, were still unpaid. 
It is the first time in the history of 
the Society that its Committee has 
had to borrow. The pressure has 
been caused by the eagerness felt by 
all to push on the work with vigor, 
coupled with the fact that, as compar- 
ed with the corresponding months of 
last year, there has been a falling off 
in legacies to the Society to the ex- 
tent of $68,000. But, however ex- 
plained, the Society is now $50,000 
in debt, and immediate steps must be 
taken to raise that amount, in addition 
to the usual annual contributions. It 
has to be gratefully acknowledged 
that these are larger than ever before 
in the experience of the Treasurer. 
But for that, the deficiency must have 
been greater than itis. Still, if it is 
to be made good, these must be still 
farther increased. One of the mem- 
bers of the Committee, immediately 
after the decision to borrow had been 
arrived at, generously offered, un- 
conditionally, one thousand dollars 
towards wiping off the debt; and we 
have taken the liberty of laying the 
facts before you, in the hope that you 
may be disposed, either by personal 
donation, or by collection in your 
church, to follow so excellent an ex- 
ample. 

The American Home Missionary 
Society needs no letter of commenda- 
tion from us. You know its history 
and work, and every one who has vis- 
ited our great West must have been 
impressed with the largeness of the 
opportunity which God has given us, 
in this generation, to bring the gos- 
pel to bear upon the people, and 
with the greatness of the peril to the 
country if we fail to rise to that op- 
portunity. It would be nothing short 
of a national disaster, at such a crisis, 
to cripple or curtail our work. May 
we, therefore, entreat you to do your 
utmost to help the Society in this 
time of need, while, at the same time, 
we shall use every effort to prevent 
the recurrence of such a state of 
things. In the name of the Commit- 
tee, we are yours faithfully, 

Wm. M. Taytor, 
A. J. F. Bexurenps, 
A. S. Barnes. 


In the line of the above appeal, 
arrangements are about completed to 
hold special meetings in some forty 
of our leading churches, under the 
lead of the finance Committee of our 
C. H. M.S. We look for a response 
which will clearly indicate that the 
new era outlined at the General As- 
sociation at Woodland has come to 
stay. 

We call attention to the contribu- 
tions from Plymouth-avenue church, 
with the hope that for this emergency 
yl offerings may become gen- 
eral. 

For the American Home Mission- 
ary Society, by Jos. S. Hutchinson, 
Financial Agent: 

October 25th, Plymonth Congrega- 
tional church, San Francisco. .... 
October 29th, Plymouth-avenue Con- 
gregational Church, Oakland—$50 

to constitute Mrs. Louisa Love a 

life member ($30.75 of the amount 


was raised by birthday offerings, as 
recommended in the October Home 


$75 00 


November 9th,Santa Cruz Cong’ICh. 15 00 


GOOD NEWS FROM CLAYTON. 


‘The Lord has suddenly come into 
his temple,” writes Pastor Strong. 
It is but a week ago last Sunday 
evening that there appeared indica- 
tions of the special presence of the 
Spirit. Special meetings were held. 
At one of them a young man who 
held a prominent and infiuential po- 
sition arose to signify his interest in 
seeking Christ. Brother D. F. Wat- 
kins of Mexico, who is resting and 
recruiting, went into the work until 
restrained by his brethren, but not 
till he had preached four or five 
times, with great effect. Some twen- 
ty or more have come out decidedly 
as committed unto Christ. The letter 
closes with a request for the prayers 
of the brethren, especially that the 
Holy Spirit may continue with the 
revived church unto the salvation of 
many more. 


According to the last Israelitish an- 
nual, the number of Jews in the 
world at present is but 6,300,000, 
of whom 5,400,000 are in Europe. 
There are 203, Jews in the United 
States, 2,552, in Russia, 1,644,000 
in Austria Hungary, 688,000 in Gal- 
licia, 638,000 in Hungary, 562,000 in 
Germany; and France, notwithstand- 
ing all the fuss that M. Drumont 
makes about them in his ‘Jew 
France,” has only 63,000. 


The Fortieth Anniversary of the 
pastorate of Dr. R. S. Storrs of Pil- 
ting church, Brooklyn, occurred 

st Thursday. | 
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Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The regular meeting of the Congre- 
gational Club was held in the parlors 
of the Baldwin Hotel, last Monday, 
but Rev. A. K. Crawford, who was to 
present the subject of the day, being 
unavoidably absent, the Club gave 
its attention to the Sunday-law ques- 
tion. 

Rev. Dr. McLean and Judge Ha- 
ven are expected to address the Club 
next Monday, on the meetings of the 
National Council and of the Ameri- 
can Board. 

Rev. Professor George occupied the 
pulpit of Plymouth church last Sab- 
bath. 

The Green-street church Sunday- 
school had its largest attendance in 
many months, and the Young Peo- 
ple’s Meeting had an audience of 
eighty. All the services were en- 
couraging. 

A temperance service was held at 
night in the Second church, Oak- 
land, with an address by the pastor. 


Rev. Mr. Coombe of England offi- 
ciated very acceptably at Market- 


street church, Oakland, last Sabbath. | 


Rey. C. S. Vaile discoursed at Mar- 
tinez Sunday morning, on ‘‘Conver- 
sion; or, From Bondage to Free- 
dom.” At night he delivered the 
second of a course of lectures on 
the story of Queen Esther, the spe- 
cial theme being ‘‘Ahasuerus, the 
Despot.” 


A good work of special and in- 
_creasing religious interest is in 
progress at Clayton, Contra Costa 
county, under the united efforts of 
Rey. J. H. Strong, Rev. D. F. Wat- 
kins, and others. 


Rev. F. B. Perkins has accepted 
the call to the San Mateo church. 


Rev. Mr. Madge has commenced 
work at Haywards, where he is doing 
very acceptable service, and reports 
good interest there. 


Rey. Dr. Holbrook will be in 
Stockton for the next two or three 
months, but we presume he would 
respond to any calls for occasional 
pulpit supply in this vicinity should 
his services be desired. 

The worthy pastor of the First 
church, Los Angeles, sends the fol- 
lowing good news: Twenty-five ad- 
ditions at last communion, and a list 
for next of about 100. The assistant 
pastor has a genius for pastoral 
work—full of tact and skill, and 
geniality, and indefatigable in effort. 


Rev. D. B. Gray, who has been for 
many years the faithful and very suc- 
cessful pastor of our church at The 
Dalles, but who is now delivered of 
the joy of preaching the gospel fora 
time, because of the failure of his 
voice, is living at Salem, where he 
has been. appointed Superintendent 
of the Oregon Institution for the 
Blind. 

In the Congregational church in 
Benicia on last Sabbath, the pastor 
preached morning and evening from 
Galatians v:1—‘‘Stand forth in the 
liberty,” etc., in the morning discuss- 
ing spiritual liberty and free con- 
science; and in the evening, civil 
liberty and the things that menace it 
with us at this time. 


Rev. L. H. Travy, lately arrived 
from Weymouth, Mass., preached in 
Fresno last Sabbath. Steps are be- 
ing taken to secure him for the pas- 
tor of the church, and the propect is 
good. 

A large and well-located lot has 
been secured by Rev. E. B. Tuthill 
fora church in Paso Robles, and is 
promised another in the new town of 
Templeton. 

The completion of five years in the 
very successful pastorate of Rev. Dr. 
N. J. Rowell over the Free Baptist 
church in this city, was duly cele- 
brated last Sabbath. Dr. Rowell 
preached in the morning, and baptiz- 
edtwonew members. In the even- 
ing Secretary McCoy of the Y. M. C. 
A., Dr. George A. Moose, Superin- 
tendent of the Sabbath-school, Pro- 
fessor Meads and Rev. John Kimball 
made short addresses. This church 
has a good house of worship, is out 
of debt, has a good membership, Sab- 
bath-school and congregation, 18 
united,an d is doing good, solid work 
right along, for which we are devout- 
ly thankful. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


Prespyrer1an.— Rev. John Hood of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa,preached two ex- 
cellent sermons recently in Howard 
church, this city. Therewere seven 
additions at the last communion to 
the Larkin-street church, and twenty- 
seven at the First church. The 
Larkin-street church, Rev. J. C. 
Eastman, pastor, will hold special 
thanksgiving and praise service 1n 


their church in this city to-morrow | p 


evening, to which all the friends of 
the church are invited. General O. 
O. Howard and several well-known 
ministers are expected to deliver ad- 
dresses. 

Eriscopat.—Rev. H. Lee has taken 
charge of the Temescal mission.— 
Rev. W. H. Marriott is doing mission 
work at Rosamond, Kern county. 

Metuopist Sourn.—Nineteen per- 
sons were recently added to the 


church as a result of camp-meeting 


at Plainsburg. Rev. S. Brown 
makes Santa Rosa his home this 
year, and Rev. J. Kelsey will live at 
Chico. 


T. §. Escott, late editor of the 
Fortnightly Review, has become hope- 
lessly insane through overwork. 


THE WORK IN SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY. 


Tunare, Cal., Nov. 12, 1886. 

Dear Pactric: Possibly it may be 
of interest to some of your readers to 
know what is being done in the San 
Joaquin valley for Congregational- 
ism. We had almost said what is not 
being done, for, when we contem- 
plate a valley in extent sufficient to 
make a good-sized State, and which, 
according to the estimate of our be- 
loved and lamented Brother Blakes- 
lee, will, when as thickly populated 
as Belgium, contain ninety million 
people, and which, furthermore, is 
abundantly furnished by nature to 
support that population, it does cer- 
tainly seem as though scarcely a be- 
ginning had been made. 

Six years ago, when your curre- 
spondent was called to take charge of 
the work in Tulare, we had a Bishop- 
ric extending from Stockton on the 
north to Los Angeles on the south, 
and from Santa Barbara on the west 
to Colorado Springs on the east— 
territory 500 miles by 1,500, the sole 
and only Congregational minister in 
all this scope of country. 

But times have changed, and now 
we have an Association, and the San 
Joaquin Valley Association has just 
had a meeting, and it was a good one 
—not a great one in point of num- 
bers, to be sure, but full of the spirit 
of brotherly love and interest. It 
will take but a moment to mention 
all that were present. First, there 
was Dr. Warren, who, although liv- 
ing in San Francisco, is, ex-officio, a 
member of our Association. Then 
there was Rev. Wm. N. Meserve, 
pastor at Fresno, and who is set apart 
as State evangelist; and next there 
was Rev. J. G. Eckles, our pastor 
here in Tulare. In addition to these, 
there was Rev. G. W. Trimble, who 
expects to take work in this valley at 
Traver and Selma; also Dr. Lane of 
our Tulare church, who has been ap- 
probated to preach; and Brother 
Dresser of Tipton, who has for many 
years preached the gospel in another 
denomination, and has now joined 
our Congregational church at Tipton. 
These, with the lay delegates, formed 
quite a respectable body. Probably 
twenty years hence, when we have 
three million people in this valley, it 
would seem quite small, but now it is 


Dr. Warren preached on Tuesday 
evening the opening sermon, and it 
was good. Wednesday forenoon was 
devoted to the usual routine work, 
except one specially interesting feat- 
ure, which was the examination of a 
German brother, who had come all 
the way from Switzerland to preach 
the gospel to the German-speaking 
people of this valley. fFlis coming 
seems to be quite providential. Broth- 
er Frey, a German member of the 
Traver church, and one of the most 
thoroughly consecrated Christians in 
this part of the State, has longed for 
a preacher who could speak to his 
people in their own tongue, and at 
length wrote to an institution in Ger- 
man Switzerland, telling them the 
needs of the field, and asking themif 
it would be possible for them to fur- 
nish such a man if we should send 
for him. Imagine his surprise to re- 
ceive a letter in reply, stating that 
they not only could send just the 
man he wanted, but that he was act- 
ually on the way, and in two weeks 
later the Rev. J. Casper Nagle ap- 
peared. 

Brother Frey took him to his home, 
gave him board, fitted up a comforta- 
ble ‘‘prophet’s chamber” in his house. 
Others furnished a horse and buggy, 
and the good brother went to work 
immediately to get acquainted with 
the German-speaking people, who, 
though quite numerous, are widely 
scattered. Mr. Nagle brings high 
testimonials, both as to his scholar- 
ship, his forensic abilities, and his 
Christian character, and the Germans 
have already become deeply attached 
to him. He joined the Traver Con- 
gregational church, and was admit- 
ted to membership in our local Asso- 
ciation, and thus becomes, we believe, 
the first German missionary in Cali- 
fornia in connection with any local 
Congregational Association. 


Among the many good papers pre- 
sented to the Association, one of the 
best was that of Brother Dresser of 
Tipton, on the ‘Inspiration of the 
Scriptures.” There was nothing 
hackneyed or ‘‘old-fashioned” about 
it. It was full of practical thought, 
applicable to the present time, and 
we wish every skeptic in the State 
could have heard it. 

Undoubtedly the best, among many 
excellent addresses, was that of E. 
P. Cosper, Esq., a young lawyer re- 
cently from Indiana, on the subject 
of ‘‘Objectors to the Sunday-School,” 
taking them up class by class. It was 
an inimitable address, full of telling 

oints, abounding in eloquence, with 
just enough of pun and story and 

ungent wit to make it thorou hly 
entertaining, while it was full of in- 
struction. We feel that we have a 
rare acquisition in Mr. Cosper to the 
working force of our church and 
Sunday-school, not for our town and 
county, but for the State as well. 


The reports from the churches 
were, on the whole, quite encourag- 
ing for a new country, particularly 
Fresno and Tulare, in both of which 
the work seems to be progressing 
quite favorably. 

The Association passed two resolu- 
tions of hearty endorsement, to-wit: 

‘<1, One of approval of the enter- 
prise of Rev. F. H. Wales in starting 
an academic institution, to be under 
Christian instruction and influences, 
and an endorsement of his personal 


quite a respectable-sized gathering.’ 


character and fitness for the work. | 


**2. The Rev. Wm. N. Meserve, a 
member of this, the San Joaquin Val- 
ley Association, having been appoint- 
ed State evangelist, we desire to ex- 
press our cordial approval of the 
selection of Brother Meserve for this 
important work, and commend him 
to the churches and all others that 
may need an evangelist as an earnest, 
faithful and successful minister of 
the gospel.” 

Rev. J. G. Eckles was elected Reg- 
istrar in place of Rev. D. Goodsell, 
who has removed to Los Angeles 
county, and F. H. Wales Secretary. 

The Association adjourned to meet 
at call of Registrar, and all went 
away feeling a new love for the good 
old way of our Congregational fore- 
fathers, and determined to work 
more heartily to build up God’s king- 
dom in that way. Yours, 

F. H. Watzs, Sec. 


A REVIVAL IN PARADISE. 


Yes, strange as it may seem, itis nev- 
ertheless true. It is ‘‘Paradise Lost,” 
but under fair prospects of, at least, 
a partial restoration. We received 
an invitation from Rev. Jesse Wood, 
who has. been preaching to the people 
of Paradise for some time, early in 
the month, to come to his help ina 
series of meetings to commence Sun- 
day evening, November 7th. So, tak- 
ing our missionary horse and buggy, 
my good wife and I started for this 
objective point on Friday, the 5th. 
After driving some seventy miles in 
a northerly direction, we reached 
the foot of an eight-mile grade lead- 
ing up to Paradise, which we reached 
Sunday noon, ready for evening 
service, which was the commencement 
of a most successful meeting. We 
preached until Wednesday, 18th, 
one evening only excepted, when 
Brother Wood relieved us. The 
meeting from the commencement was 
marked by a good attendance and a 
deep interest, which continued to the 
close. God especially blessed his 
word, and many were converted, and 


others quickened. At the close of’ 


the meeting a Congregational church 
of thirty-two members was organized 
—twelve were members of the Con- 
gregational or other churches, and 
twenty by profession. Many of these 
members are heads of families and 
their children, with a goodly number 
of young people. Could we have 
continued the meeting another week, 
without doubt large additions could 
have been made to the membership 
of the Paradise Congregational 
church. We hope at no distant day 
to renew the struggle and carry the 
warfare to the gates of other places 
not far distant. (Two places are al- 
ready in view, Magalia (Dog Town, 
native name) and Hell Town—a Con- 
gregational church in this place? 
we believe that even this may and 
will be, if the work can be carried on 
from its present commencement.) 
With the church will come a Sunday- 
school, Band of Hope, and a Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, which is need- 
ed for the young Christians now in 
the church, and the large numbers of 
those who may yet be brought into 
its fellowship. The church starts at 
once into active work under the pres- 
ent leadership of Brother Wood, and 
a committee to prepare for building 
a house of worship or a parsonage. 
With Brother Wood’s efficient lead- 
ership, and the zeal and activity of 
the sears and community, either or 
both will in due time be accomplish- 
ed. May the Master keep them, 
‘‘and add to their numbers such as 
shall be saved.” L. N. B. 
Lincoln, Nov. 22, 1886. 5 


REVIVAL AT PARADISE. 


Dear Paciric: Good news from a 
far-off region will surely not be un- 
acceptable to your family of readers. 
Paradise church, situated in the 
country, on the mountain-side, near 
the center of Butte county, was or- 
ganized some eight years ago by Rev. 
E. Hoskins, who served it several 
years as pastor, and who still resides 
here. During the last fifteen months 
Rev. Jesse Wood, though residing 
some distance away, has been our 
minister. During this time there 
has beena deep and growing inter- 
est. Several weeks ago these two 
brethren concluded that the time had 
come for an especial effort to be put 
forth, and that Rev. N. L. Barber of 
Lincoln was the brother who could 
and would most efficiently assist in 
the work. Brother Barber was ac- 
cordingly invited, accepted, and 
came, bringing his estimable wife 
with him. The meetings have con- 
tinued eleven days. Brother Barber 
has proved to be the man of God to 
render just the kind and amount of 
assistance which was needed. His 
efforts, being faithfully and efficient- 
ly seconded by the local staff, have 
been greatly blessed. The church is 
revived, the community stirred from 
center to circumference, and the Spir- 
it of God has moved upon the waters. 
The results thus far are the accession 
of twenty-five members to the church, 
with several others, who have given 
their names, yet to be received. Of 
these, six are heads of families, com- 
ing in with their wives and one or 
more of their children. Heretofore, 
we have held our services in the 
Good Templars’ Hall, but now we 
purpose to have a building of our 
own. Rejoice with us,and pray for 
us. Yours in Christ, 3 

D. Proctor. 


George W. Baxter, the new Gover- 
nor of Wyoming Territory, is a son 


of the late Circuit Judge in Tennes- 
see, is a graduate of West Point, und 
was formerly a captain in the army. 


THE WHAT AND HOW OF A SUC- 
CESSFUL MINISTRY. 


Eprrors Pactric: I did not have my 
say on this important theme in the 
Monday Club, and I would like to 
say it now. I did not quite agree 
with the first position of the intro- 
ducer of the discussion, that success 
in the ministry is to be measured al- 
most entirely by the conversion of 
souls under it; but the more I think 
about it, the nearer correct it seems 
tome. We are appointed to carry 
on Christ’s work, and he ‘‘came into 
the world to save sinners.” It is true 
that we have a great many things to 
do besides directly winning souls to 
Christ; but all these — preparing 
tools, ploughing, harrowing, weed- 
ing, cultivating, fencing and what 
not—are for the one result—the har- 
vest—and are worth anything only 
as they help to produce the harvest. 
So, all the varied duties and labors 
of a minister are of use, chiefly and 
ultimately, only as they tend to the 
conversion of souls. ' 

There are two very solemn points 
from which to view a minister’s work 
—the beginning and the close, the 
forward look and the backward. The 
newly commissioned minister, with 
one foot still on the seminary door- 
step, looks down the vista of life and 
sees—-what? On the right hand ap- 
pear an earnest student, a popular 
preacher, a large and fashionable 
church, a brilliant name and post- 
ehumous fame. On the other he sees 
hard work, scanty fare, humble sur- 
roundings, obscurity, perhaps scorn 
of men, and all linked with constant 
fellowship with the Nazarene and a 
life inwrought with the immortal life 
of many who are becoming bright 
jewels in the crown of the King of 
Glory. Which of these shall he 
choose? Which of these is success? 

How unlike this, yet how more sol- 
emn, is the backward view! On the 
one hand a big barrel of brilliant ser- 
mons, fame, public honors, aristo- 
cratic sway, and the nightmare 
doubt. ‘Is all this worth giving 
one’s life for? Ah, me! Is it not all 
‘vanity and chaff?” On the other it 
is a battered hero, saying, ‘‘This has 
been a hard fight, but I have won it. 
I am worn out and weary, but, thank 
God, I have not labored for nothing. 


a glorious harvest of saved souls. 
I thank God for putttng me into the 
ministry. This is worth living and 
dying for. I have earned the crown 
‘which the righteous Lord will give 
me in that day.’” 

What is ministerial success? Take 
another view. Here isa strong city 
church and its able, popular pastor. 
He says: ‘‘Thisismy work. I am 
hired to be the pastor of this church, 
and my duty is to expend my energies 
upon it. Under my ministry it has 
grown strong and doubled its mem- 
bership (additions mostly by letter).” 
May not one say, ‘‘But your church 
numbers a thousand members, and 
there are in this city two hundred 
thousand unsaved souls, all as pre- 
cious in the eyes of the Master as 
those of your thousand? Have you 
no responsibility for these?” And 


the salvation of the thousand millions 
of the world’s unsaved? Perhaps the 
pastor will say, ‘‘My church has giv- 
en a hundred thousand dollars to 
foreign missions.” But I know ofa 
country church that paid its pastor 
less than three hundred dollars a 
year, which, under that pastorate, 
sent forty living men and women into 
ministerial and missionary work. 
This weak, little church did twenty 
times more for the salvation of the 
world than its big city sister, and 
that unknown country pastor was, 
perhaps, a much larger man in God’s 
sight than his city brother minister. 
There is a great deal more to be said 
on this theme, but I must not ask for 
more of your space. J. Rowe 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Wasuineton, Nov. 15, 1886. 

The Congressional population of 
Washington is increasing daily, and 
up at the Capitol there are many in- 
dications that the opening of the ses- 
sion is an eventin the near future. 
A few of the Committee rooms have 
been opened for business already, and 
here certain Senatorial chairmen, 
among them Senators Edmunds and 
Morrill of Vermont, spend some 
hours daily. Chairman Randall, that 
staunch protectionist who presides 
over the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, is also busy at his Committee 
room desk. He is determined to 
have a bill ready by the time Con- 
gress meets, provided he can get a 
quorum of his men together long 
enough for that purpose. Because 
of the precedence that is allowed 
all money bills, he may drop his bill 
upon any measure of revenue reform 
that may venture to lift its hea. It 
is a wonder that Mr. Randall, with his 
appropriation extinguisher watching 
for somebody trying to reduce the tar- 
iff, has not served fora cartoon. In 
a nation of politicians who divide 
themselves under the banners of De- 
mocracy and Republicanism, Mr. 
Randall enjoys the unique distinction 
of being classed asa Republican by 
many Democrats, and as a Democrat 
by most Republicans. He has claim- 
ed to exercise in his committee room 
more power than the Chief Magis- 
trate in the Executive Mansion, and 
to have made Presidents, even if he 
has never himself occupied the White 
House. Mr. Randalls Washington 
residence is on Capitol Hill, only a 
few squares from the Capitol. This 
he occupies during the sessions of 


Congress, but when they close he goes 


By the help of God, I have gathered | 


what is this great church doing for : 


with his large family to his country 
home near Paoli, about seventeen 
miles from Philadelphia, where he 
leads a quiet, domestic life. 

The President is in close retire- 
ment now. He sees no unimportant 
callers and is busy at work on his 
message to Congress. Each of the 
Cabinet officers has laid before him 
the advance sheets of his annual 
report, and Colonel Lamont has 
been assisting him in arranging the 
matter. But now the President is 
doing double duty, for his faithful 
Secretary was summoned on Satur- 
day to the bedside of his father, who 
was seriously ill. The President’s 
country home, which is no longer 
‘‘Red Top,” but ‘‘Oak View,” after 
the owner’s own christening, is ex- 
pected to be ready for occupancy in 
about two weeks. The Presidentand 
Mrs. Cleveland do not intend to re- 
side there now, nor do they contem- 
plate living there permanently at all. 
For the present, ‘‘Oak View” is to be 
the residence of Mrs. Cleveland’s 
mother, and it will always be avail- 
able for the President and his wife to 
go and come, as theylike. It would 
be an admirable resort for the Presi- 
dent now, while he wants privacy for 
the preparation of his message. He 
could shut himself up there without 
being intruded upon, as the place is 
four miles from the White House. 


The ups and downs of life find 
many illustrations in the Govern- 
ment departments here. In the past 
few days a grandson of President 
Tyler entered on duty as a watchman 
at the Interior Department. He is 
46 years old, was educated at the 
Virginia Military Institute, and serv- 
ed in the Confederate army as an of- 
ficer in General Jackson’s corps. 
The reverses that come to the he 
tunes of men are facts of every-day 
experience, of course, and it is not 
surprising to find men who have held 
high positions under the State and 
national governments discharging in 
their old age the rather humble du- 
ties of watchmen here. But it is 
rather a remarkable thing when a 
number of such cases mzy be select- 
ed from the personnel of the watch 
force of one department, as is the 
case. 

The question of absorbing interest 
just now to the Republican Senators 
who are here is whether Mr. Van 
Wyck is to be re-elected. If he is to 
hold the balance of power jointly 
with Mr. Riddleberger, the erratic 
Senator from Virginia, they admit 
that it will be extremely uncomforta- 
ble. The Senate is now composed of 
thirty-seven straight-out Republi- 
cans, and these two above-mentioned 
Senators, who vote with either party 
as it suits them. Consequently, the 
issue in Nebraska will be watched 
with very great interest. There are 
now as many Senators as Represent- 
atives in the city, although there are 
but seventy-six members in a full 
upper House, while the lower con- 
—_ of three hundred and twenty- 

ve, 


Another theater, with a seating ca- 
pacity of 4,000, is to be built mght 
away in this city. How many dives, 
theaters, gardens, etc., we now have 
we have not counted up. They are 
far too numerous. They easily ac- 
commodate, it may be, 20,000 men 
and women, night after night, and 
especially Sunday nights, and then 
especially young men. But the de- 
mand is still for more, and so we are 
to have another and larger place. In 
the light of such aggressiveness, it is 
with pleasure that we hear of a strong 
counter-movement. The Y. M.C. A. 
have appointed a live committee to 
look up a lot for a larger building. 
The good people of this town must 
work together, and in earnest, and 
very aggressively, against the evil 
agencies which, unchecked, will de- 
stroy us. 


Mr. Peabody’s gift of $3,000,00 for 
educational purposes in the South, 
has been reduced one-third by the re- 
pudiation of Southern State bonds. 
Men of wealth by spending their 
money under their own supervision 
during their lives, could better ac- 
complish their heart’s desire, be- 
sides having the satisfaction of see- 
ing the good results of their benevo- 
lence. 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Novemser 24, 1886. 


us through the normal, and I—I’m 
willing to see the board, if—”’ 
“T’ll go along,” anticipated Mark 
Hoskins. 
“So will I,” said Guy Leonett. 
‘All right, we three will go; and 
now I think some of us ought to help 
Hal with his work this summer.” 
‘‘T’ll help,” cried three or four. 
‘‘So will I,” came from several 


more. 
‘“Good! we'll put it to vote. All 


Guar Little Folks. 


TALKING IN THEIR SLEEP. 


** You think I am dead,” 
The apple-tree said, 
** Because I have never a leaf to show; 
Because I stoop, 
And my branches droop, : 
And the dull gray mosses over me grow! 
But I’m all alive in trunk and shoot; 
The buds of next May 


But close I hide 
In a plumy seed that the wind has sown. 
Patient I wait through the long winter 

hours; 

Yor, will see me again— 

I shall laugh at you, then, 
Out of the eyes of a hundred flowers!” 

—St. Nicholas for November. 


‘<ALL TRANSFERRED!” 


It was a large class that assembled 
in old Haworth Grammar School one 
bright morning in June. Twenty- 
five boys eagerly awaited the report 
of the examining board. Slowly 
arose the president of the board, and 
as name after name was read, a joyful 
smile flitted across each face... 

‘‘All transferred!” cried Charlie 


Their story was well received, and 
very gladly did they offer to give him 
another trialin the fall, When the 
boys heard this they cheered the 
board to the echo, and you could 
have heard Cal Carter above all the 
others. 

Then the committee went to see 
Hal. His eyes were red from crying, 
and when he first saw the boys almost 
a bitterness settled around his mouth. 
After several unsuccessful attempts 
Charlie told him what they had done. 
He seemed stunned for a moment, 
and then rushed upon Charlie, and, 
embracing him, wept upon his neck. 
This was more than the boys could 
stand, so, after hastily promising to 


ceived into schovl. There were no 
clocks or watches; the children came 
to school one after another, taking 
their places near to the master, who 
sat writing. They spent their time 
reading out of the Testament until 
all were there. But every one who 
succeeded in reading his verse with- 
out a mistake stopped reading, and 
came and sat at the writing-table to 
write. The poor fellow who remain- 
ed last on the bench was called a lazy 


he says, ‘‘much experience in flower- 
drying, and I never found any kind 
of paper answer, however carefully 
Me and for the following reasons: 
First, the paper, of any kind, is, 
however lightly pressed, too hard a 
substance to touch the delicate bloom 
or surface of the petals of any flower, 
and at once injures the tender skin, 
causing the liquid to exude and satu- 
rate the leaf, which tends to decay it, 
as well as to injure or destroy the 
color. Secondly, paper does not ab- 
sorb the natural moisture rapidly 
enough, but remains damp about the 
flower, thus allowing the air to pass 
through, while damp air injures both 
color and leaf. I have tried a great 


‘hearts of the proverbially dull and 


KING LUDWIG AND WAGNER. 


BY E. P. EVANS. 


Ludwig IT. showed at an early age 
a decided love for the fine arts, especi- 
ally for music, and considerable taste 
and critical penetration in his appre- 
ciation of them. Lohengrin greatly 
excited his enthusiasm, while he was 
yet Crown-Prince; partly on account 
of the legendary-romantic character 
of the story, and because the swan- 


ness and essential meaness of the man. 
He lived in princely style at the ex- 
nense of his royal Meecenas, whom he 
also persuaded to build a splendid 
theater in Munich for the special rep- 
resentation of his ‘‘musical dramas.” 
This*project failed, owing to the vio- 
lent and almost universal opposition 
it encountered. A fierce wrath, which 
even beer could not assuage, fired the 


phlegmatic Munichers, who fought 
this ‘‘new Wagnerian extravagance” 
with tooth and nail; and now that 
the proposed theater has been estab- 
lished at Bayreuth, and attracts 
throngs of strangers with long pur- 
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red?” asked Charlie, after the former 
had gone out of hearing distance. 

‘‘No, and it’s an outrage. Hal’sa 
good fellow, and I’m mighty sorry 
he has to stay in old dingy Haworth,” 
said Willie Cortland. 

‘‘T don’t believe that hateful old 
board would let him pass,” Cal Carter 
remarked. 

“TIT guess nothing was wrong with 
the board,” replied Willie; ‘‘but I 
tell you, fellows, something has been 
wrong with Hal lately. He hasn’t 
been at all like himself. He seems 
so down-hearted, and sits by the hour 
brooding over some trouble.” 

‘*Yés, and he never cares to play 
with us any more,” ventured Ben 


time for teaching him.” 

‘‘Nor with mine,” ‘‘Nor mine,” re- 
plied the others. 

The end of the vacation was nigh. 
Faithfully had Hal worked with the 
assistance of the other boys, whom 
he in turn helped in many other ways. 
They had reviewed all the work of the 
year, and had studied together many 
new and interesting subjects, so that 
the vacation was the happiest they 
had ever spent. The examining 
board again met the students. The 
same president arose, and, amid the 
cheers of the boys, announced that 
Harry Withrow had very creditably 
passed his examinations. 

The end of the normal course had 


of soft, fine, clear white cotton wool. 
I have this out with me, and asl 
gather the flowers I want to press I 
lay them out carefully between the 
sheets of cotton wool, filling the sheet 
up as quickly as possible. I close it 
up in the newspaper, carefully turn- 
ing it up all round the edges. When 
I get home I take the packets out of 
the folio, and place them in large 
books, under good pressure, and 
leave them as long as I deem necessa- 
ry. Some flowers need a much long- 
er time—those of a fleshy nature, for 
instance. The great secret is not to 
allow the air to touch them (by no 
means look at them to see how they 
are getting on) until they are quite 


cy of that future. 
saying in Germany that Bavaria will 
be the best place to emigrate to at the 
approaching end of the world, since 
that event, like everything else, will 
be sure to come off there fifty years 
later than in any othercountry. The 
Bavarians will be behind the times 
even as to the point when time shall 
be no more, and will enter as laggards 
upon the eternal life. 

It is no wonder that, under such 
circumstances, King Ludwig’s pre- 
mature and yet remarkably prescient 
attempt to further the magnificent 
but costly schemes of his favorite, 
**And plant the great Hereafter in the Now,’’ 


Should haye proved abortive; no won- 
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chapel. 
In almost breathless anxiety the boys 
awaited the name of him who was to 
lead their class. ‘‘Harry Withrow,” 
called the president. Their enthusi- 
asm could scarcely be restrained. 
He was the one they all had hoped 
would win the honor, for they all 
felt they had helped to secure it for 
him. 

Commencement day arrived. Hal 
was last to speak. His subject was 
‘‘Practical Sympathy.” He spoke of 
the comfort springing from sympathy; 
some expresions of sympathy shown 
by great men; Christ, the great sym- 
pathizer; but when, at the close of 
his speech, he feelingly yet modestly 
told of the practical sympathy shown 
him by his class the greatest applause 
was given, and not a dry eye could be 
seen in that large assembly. 

The Haworth boys in the class of 
1875, twenty-five in number, all made 
useful men. There are only twenty- 
four now. A fresh grave was made 
not long ago in the cemetery. A 
monument has just been erected— 
‘‘Rey. Harry Withrow, Erected by 
his Haworth classmates,” is carved 
upon it. It stands just at the place 
where Charlie Thompson saw him 
weeping over his mother’s grave. 
They lie side by side. Each year 
these boys (now men) have held a re- 
union. They expect to hold another 
when he who was the true cause of 
an unusually close band shall be 
present. That reunion will be held 


*“Does any fellow know what is the 
matter?” asked Willie. ‘‘I remember 
when we passed from B to A division 
he wasn’t below me, and I was 
tenth.” 

“Yes, he came right after me; I was 
fifth,” said Mark Hoskins. : 

‘“‘T’m not certain, fellows, but I 
think I know the trouble,” began 
Charlie. ‘‘Hal commenced to look 
badly right after his mother was sick, 
last Thanksgiving. Hestopped school 
about that time. And you remember 
when she died, just before Christmas, 
how hard he took it. He didn’t get 
back to school until—well, some time 
in February. You know we com- 
menced algebra and Latin at the be- 
ginning of the second term. Of 
course he got away behind, and I 
guess never caught up. I see him 
every day going by our house, and 
once I followed him. Where do you 
think I found him?—in the cemetery, 
sitting near his mother’s grave. Idid 
want to say something to him, but I 
can never think of anything at such 
times, so I left him there.” 

‘‘That’s just it, boys,” said Willie, 
‘the. never caught up; I remember 
once he asked me how to decline a 
noun of the first declension, and 
when I laughed he went back to his 
desk. He never asked me to do any- 
thing after that. At first I got mad, 
but I’ve often since wished he would 
ask me something.” 

‘Yes, he asked me to add a simple 
sum in algebra for him not long ago, 
and when I looked surprised he ask- 


gantic monster tohim. But, in spite 


his lofty bough. A power stronger 
than his own will had forced him 


ed away. It seemed as though he al- 
so felt this power. 
call him back, and went away with a 
feeling of respect. 


THE SPARROW. 


I returned home from the chase, 
and wandered throughan alley in my 
garden. My dog bounded before me. 
Suddenly he checked himself, and 
moved forward cautiously, as if he 
scented game. I glanced down the 
alley and perceived a young sparrow 
with a yellow beak, and down upon 
its head. He had fallen out of the 
nest (the wind was shaking the beech- 
esinthe alley violenty)and lay mo- 
tionless and helpless on the ground, 
with his little unfledged wings ex- 
tended. 

The dog approached it softly,when 
suddenly an old sparrow, with a 
black breast, quitted a neighboring 
tree, dropped like a stone right be- 
fore the dog’s nose, and with ruffled 
plumage and chirping desperately 
and pitifully, sprang twice at the 
open, grinning mouth. He had 
come to protect his little one at the 
cost of his own life. 
trembled all over, his voice was 
hoarse, he was in agony—he offered 
himself. 

The dog must have seemed a gi- 


of that, he had not remained safe cn 


down. The dog stood still and turn- 
I hastened to 


Yes; smile not! 


His little body | § 


would not have led nim, demon-like, 
up into mountain wilds and out into 
desert places, but would have served, 
at least, to enlarge and adorn the Ba- 
varian metropolis. Naturally enough, 
this unfortunate episode embittered } 
Wagner, whose influence 
cease with his banishment, but tend- 
ed to estrange the youthful sovereign 
from his people, and to foster ir pri, 
an exorbitant sense of his re-_., — 


future welfare and growth of his cap- 
ital as an art-city. At the same time, 
one can hardly be surprised that the 
citizens of Munich, proud of possess- 
ing already the largest opera-house in 
Germany, should have regarded this 


scheme as a work of supererogation | 


and sinful extravagance. Never, how- 

ever, since Samson overthew the tem- 

ple at Gaza did self-complacent and 

contumelious Philistinism bring down 

pba gl punishment upon its blockish 
ead, 


The strong tide of popular feeling | 


which set in swelled to high flood, and’ 
did not ebb until it had swept away 
the project of the theater and borne 
Wagner into exile. Could the young 
monarch have had his will in this 
matter, there is no doubt that the ul- 
timate result would have added im- 
mensely to the material prosperity as 
well as to the architectual beauty and 
general attractiveness of Munich. & 
new. quarter of the city would have 
rown up on the bluffs of the Isar, 
and the building mania of the king, 
extragant as it afterwards became, 


did not 


The HOOSIER 


universally acknowledged to have no superior. 


PERKINS’ WINDMILL. 


i! 
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The PERKINS’ PATENT SELF-REGULAT- 
ING WINDMILL has been recognized for the 


— twenty years as the most powerful and 
urable windmill made. 


HOWE SCALES. 
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cause he had not received from them 
the sympathy and assistance he had a 


taught school ata place called Skip- 


opens; I wonder if we can’t help 
Hal?” 


pack, and then for the next 

days he taught at Salford. Whenes 
er one of his younger scholars guc 
ceeded in learning his A BR ~ 
the good Christopher Dock O 
quired the father of his 
to give his son a_ pen- 
asked his mother to cook t- 
him asa treat in hono 


right to expect. The very thouch 
was bitter. But added a4 this fie 
fact that he was unsuccessful in his 
examinations, and that they were to 
lose him from their class, caused a 
pang to enter deeply into twenty-four 
true hearts. Hardly would one rec- 
ognize that serious crowd of boys to 
be the same that used to stix up the gence. To poor chi]~ 
whole community in the neighbor- country these were * 
hood of Haworth School. They | various other poi- 
looked one to the other. Some faces | an industrious 
expressed deep pity; others were in-| schools rece: 
quiring. It was late, but every boy | father, and 
there was willing to do his part, if | mother. 
anything could be done. not « 
Then Charlie spoke. ‘Look here, 


sche 
boys, it’s three months before school ; T? 


£ of his dili- 
dren in a 
ame vewatds. At 
ts in his progress 
in one of Dock’s 
a penny from his 
.%wo eggs cooked by his 
AN «this time he was 
ented a member of the 
‘only as on probation. 

ae 'on which a boy or girl be- 
g@tih 'to ‘rend ‘was the great day. If the 
| pil ‘had ‘been diligent in spelling, 
ch e'master,‘on the morning after the 


‘‘How?” cried several at once. 

‘*Why, I believe if we make a 
statement of this to the exa 
board they will give him a « 
the fall. Really, fellows. 
not be contented unless 


“et, carefully written ‘or illuminated 
‘with his‘own ‘hand. ‘This read: ‘‘In- 
4 ‘Fil ‘dustrious—one penny.” This show- 


would give a tick- |p 


Al’; men are prophets save in the’ .. 


OY country, and M. Meissonier the 


great French artist, 18 20 ©", ception 
to the rule. Once whe, hig little 
granddaughter had a beauti- 
ful white satin fun, he offered to 
paint a little p»cture on it. The ten- 
year-old m?,den was highly indig- 
nant. ‘i just guess you won’t do 
any such thing, grandpa,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I don’t want my nice fan 
dirtied up with your old paints!” 
“Thus,” said the great artist, ‘‘the 
child scorned what an empress would 
have prized. Which is right, I won- 
der, the child or the empress?” 

Every Other Saturday says: ‘‘Long- 
fellow and Fields were making 
a short pedestrian tour some years 
ago, when, to their surprise, an angry 
bull stood in the pathway, evidentl 
determined to demolish both poet an 
ublisher. ‘I think,’ said Fields, 
‘that it will be prudent to givé this 
reviewer a wide margin.’ ‘Yes,’ re- 


99 


with ed that the schoiar'was' now really re- | disputed passage. 


siders the English sparrow a far 
greater scourge than the carterpil- 
lars and inchworms it was imported 
to destroy. He estimates the annua 
loss to the rice-planters from the de» 

redations of the bobolinks at from 
3,000,000 to $4,000,000. He also 
says only three out of thirty birds of 
prey, for whose killing some Btates 

ay a preminm, destroy domestic 
sa Ay while the rest live on field- 
mice, grasshoppers, es, and oth- 
er vermin which destroy the grain. 


In the days of Methodism in Scot- 
land, a certain regation, where 
there was but one rich man, desired 
to build a chapel. A church meeting 
washeld. The ‘old rich Scotchman 
rose, and said; ~‘Brethern, we dinna 
need a new chapel; I'll give £5 for 
repairs.” Just then, a bit. of plaster 
falling from the ceiling hit him on 
the head. Looking up and seeing 
how bad it was, he said: ‘‘Brethern, 
it’s worse than I thouct; I'll make it 


voted brother on a back seat, “‘hit ‘Im 
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Miscellany, 


THE FIRE BY THE SEA. 


There were seven fishers with nets in their 
hands, 
And they walked and talked by the seaside 
sands; 
Yet sweet as the sweet dew-fall 
The words they spake, though they spake so 
low, 
Across the long, dim centuries flow, 
And we know them one and all— 
Ay, know them and love them all. 


Seven sad men in the days of old; 

And one was gentle and one was bold, 
And they walked with downward eyes. 

The bold was Peter, and the gentle was John; 

And they all were sad, for the Lord was gone, 
And they knew not if He would rise— 
Knew not if the dead would rise. 


The livelong night, till the moon went out, 
In the drowning waters they beat about, 
Beat slow through the fog their way; 
And the sails dropped down with the wring- 
ing wet, 
And no man drew but an empty net; 
And now ‘twas the break of day— 
The great glad break of the day. 


“Cast your nets on the other side” 
(‘Twas Jesus speaking across the tide); 
And they cast and were dragging hard. 
But that disciple whom Jesus loved 
Cried straightway out, for his heart was 
moved, 
‘Tt is our risen Lord.” 


Then Simon, girding his fisher’s coat, 
Went over the nets and out of the boat— 
Ay, first of them all was he. 
Repenting sore of denial past, 
He feared no longer his net to cast 
Like an anchor into the sea— 
Down deep in the hungry sea. 


~ And the others, through the mists so dim, 


In a little ship came after him, 

Dragging their net through the tide; 
And when they had gotten close to the land 
They saw a fire of coals on the sand, 

And, with arms of love so wide, 

Jesus, the crucified! 


Tis long, and long, and long ago 
Since the rosy lights began to flow 
O'er the hills of Galilee. 
And with eager eyes and lifted hands 
The seven fishers saw on the sands 
The fire of coals by the sea— 
On the wet, wild sands by the sea. 


"Tis long ago; yet faith in our souls 
Is kindled just by that fire of coals 
That streamed o’er the mists of the sea, 
Where Peter, girding his fisher’s coat, 
Went over the nets and out of the boat, 
To answer, ‘‘Lov’st thou me?” 
Thrice over, ‘‘Lov’st thou me?” 
—Alice Cary. 


OUT OF TRIBULATION. 


Dost thou feel the slings and arrows 
By outrageous fortune cast? 

Do they cloud thy sky with sorrows, 
And embitter all thy past? 


Art thou growing weary-hearted 
With the strife that will not cease? 

Dost thou think thy soul hath parted, 
For all time, with joy and peace? 


Think not thus. Though toils environ, 
Others have the same withstood; 

‘Tis by constant blows that iron 
Grows more powerful for good. 


Every tree is fuller fruited 

For the wound of pruning-shears; 
Every tree is firmer rooted 

For the tempests of the years. 


If the fire that burns thee sorely 
Be indeed a fiery cross, 

It refines thee, slowly, surely, 
Cleansing all thy gold of dross. 


And the perfect man is builded 
Faster in the evil day; 

Every loss a cornice gilded, 
Every care a stronger stay. 


So that, though the world grows colder, 
And thy bosom friends be less, 

Thou to every true beholder 
Shall increase in comeliness. 


So that, out of tribulation, : 
Thou shalt have more perfect light, 
And a fuller compensation 


For the darkness of the night. 
—The Quiver. 


THE AMERICAN COW-BOY. 


The cow-boy of to-day, especially 
on the northern ranges, is of entirely 
different type from the original cow- 
boy of Texas. New conditions have 
produced the change. The range 
cattle business of Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Montana and 
Dakota is, as already stated, a new 
business. Those engaged in it as 
proprietors are chiefly from the States 
situated east of the Missouri river 
and north of the Indian Territory. 
Among them are also many English- 
men, Scotchmen, Frenchmen, and 
Germans of large means, embracing 
titled men who have embarked in the 
business quite extensively. Many of 
these came to America originally as 
tourists, or for the purpose of hunting 
buffaloes; but the attractiveness of 
the cattle business arrested them, and 
they have become virtually, if not 
through the act of naturalization, 
American herdsmen. Some of this 
class have, from the force of romantic 
temperament and the exhilaration of 


range life, themselves participated 


actively in the duties of the cow-boy. 

Organization, discipline, and order 
characterize the new undertakings on 
the northern ranges. In a word, the 
cattle business of that section 1s now 
and has from the beginning been car- 
ried on upon strictly business princi- 
ples. Under such proprietorships, 
and guided by such methods, a new 
class of cow-boys has been introduc- 
ed and developed. Some have come 
from Texas, and have brought with 
them a knowledge of the arts of their 
calling, but the number from the 
other States and the Territories con- 
stitutes a large majority of the whole. 
Some are graduates of American col- 
leges, and others of collegiate institu- 
tions in Europe. Many have resort- 
ed to the occupation of cow-boy tem- 
porarily and for the purpose of learn- 
ing the range. cattle business, with 
the view of eventually engaging in it 
on their own account, or in the 1n- 


terest of friends desirous of invest- p 


ing money in the enterprise. 
The life of the cow-boy is always 


| 
one of excitement and of romantic 


interest. His waking hours when 

riding on trail” are spent in the 
saddle, and at night he makes his bed 
upon the lap of mother earth. 

The great herds which are yearly 
driven out of Texas to the northern 
ranges usually embrace from 2,500 to 
4,000 young cattle each, and the 
movement has since its beginning, 
about eighteen years ago, amounted 
to about 4,000,000 head, worth near- 
ly $50,000,000. Each herd is placed 
in charge of a boss, with from eight 
to ten cow-boys, a provision wagon, 
and a cook. Four horses are sup- 
plied to each cow-boy, for the duty 
is an arduous one. The range cattle 
when away from their accustomed 
haunts are suspicious and excitable, 
and need to be managed with the 
greatest care to keep them from 
stampeding. When “on trail” they 
are ‘‘close herded” at nightfall, and 
all lie down within a space of about 
two acres. The cow-boys then, by 
watches, ride around them all night 
long. The sensibie presence of man 
appears to give the animals a feeling 
of security. 

The journey from southern Texas 
to Montana requires from four to six 
months. Herds are also driven from 
Oregon and Washington Territory 
to Wyoming and eastern Mon- 
tana. It is impossible for one 
who has not had actual experience in 
“riding on trail” to imagine the 
difficulties involved in driving a large 
herd of wild cattle over mountain 
ranges, across desert lands where in 
some cases food and water are not 
found for many miles, and where 
streams must be crossed which are 
liable to dangerous freshets. 

A large part of the northern ranges 
is embraced in the area which Silas 
Bent, an accomplished meteorologist, 
terms ‘‘the birth-place of the tornado.” 
Thunder and lightning are here fre- 
quent, and they are especially terrify- 
ing to range cattle. The most thrill- 
ing incident in the life of the cow- 
boy occurs on the occasion of a thun- 
der-storm at night. Such an occur- 
rence is thus described from personal 
observation by Mr. William A. Bail- 
le Grohman, an English writer: 

‘On the approach of one of these 
violent outbursts the whole force is 
ordered on duty; the spare horses— 
of which each man ‘has always three, 
and often as many as eight or ten— 
are carefully fed and tethered, and 
the herd is ‘rounded up,’ that is, 
collected into as small a space as pos- 
sible, while the men continue to ride 
around the densely massed herd. 
Like horses, cattle derive courage 
from the close’ proximity of 
man. The thunder peals, and the 
vivid lightning flashes with amazing 
brilliancy, as with lowered heads the 
herd eagerly watch the slow, steady 
pace of the cow-ponies, and no doubt 
derive from it a comforting sense of 
protection. Sometimes, however, a 
wild steer will be unable to control 
his terror, and will make a dash 
through a convenient opening. The 
crisis is at hand, for the example will 
surely be followed, and in two min- 
utes the whole herd of 4,000 head will 
have broken through the line of 
horsemen and be away, one surging, 
bellowing mass of terrified beasts. 
Fancy a pitch-dark night, a pouring 
torrent of rain, the ground not only 
entirely strange to the men, but very 
broken, and full of dangerously steep 
water-courses and hollows, and you 
wild have a picture of cow-boy duty 
on such anight. They must head off 
the leaders. Once fairly off, they 
will stampede twenty, thirty, even 
forty miles at a stretch, and many 
branches will stray from the main 
herd. Not alone the reckless rider, 
rushing headlong at breakneck pace 
over dangerous ground in dense 
darkness, but also the horses, small 
insignificant beasts, but matchless 
for hardy endurance and willingness, 
are perfectly aware how much de- 
pends upon their speed that night, if 
it kills them. Unused till the last 
moment remains the heavy cowhide 
‘yuirt’? or whip, and the powerful 
spurs with rowels the size of five- 
shilling pieces. Urged on by a shout, 
the horses speed alongside the terrifi- 
ed steers until they manage to reach 
the leaders, when, swinging around, 
and fearless of horns, they press back 
the bellowing brutes till they turn 
them. All the men pursuing this man- 
euver, the headlong rush is at last 
checked, and the leaders, panting and 
lashing their sides with their tails, are 
brought to a stand, and the whole 
herd is again ‘rounded up.’ ” 

Throughout the northern ranges 
sobriety, self-restraint, decent behav- 
ior, and faithfulness to duty, are en- 
joined upon the cow-boys. A great 
improvement is also observable in the 
cow-boys of Texas. Deeds of violence 
among them are now few. The morale 
of the entire range and ranch cattle 
business of the United States now 
compares favorably with that of oth- 
er large enterprises.— Harper's Maga- 
zine for November. 

A story is told of a shrewd Scotch- 
woman who tried to wean her hus- 
band from the dram-shop by employ- 
ing her brother to act the part of a 
ghost, and frighten J ohn on his way 
home: ‘‘Who are you?” said the 
guid-man, asthe apparition rose be- 
fore him from behind abush. ‘Iam 
Auld Nick,” was the reply. ‘‘Come 
awa’, mon,” said John, nothing 
daunted. ‘‘Gie’s a shake your 
hand. I am married to a sister 0’ 
yours.” 

Rev. William Burns, late of Biook- 


lyn, opened a new and beautiful 
node of worship for the Methodist 


CRurch of Milan, Italy, on October 
10th. 


— 


outright.” 


ENJOY AS YOU GO. 


_Some people mean to have a good 
time when their hard work is done— 
say at fifty. Others plan to enjoy 
themselves when their children are 
grown up. Others mean to take their 
pleasure when they get rich, or when 
their business is built upon a sure 
foundation, or the farm is paid for, 
or the grind of some particular sor- 
row is overpast. These individuals 
might as well give up ever having a 
good time. The season of delight, 
which is so long waited and hoped 
for, too rarely comes. Disease, pov- 
erty and death claim each their vic- 
tims. The lives of those whom we 
love or own go out, and what is left? 
Then take your pleasure to-day while 
yet there is'time. Things may not 
be in the best shape for the visit that 
you have been so long planning to 
your only sister. It might be better 
if you could wait till you had a more 
stylish suit of clothes, or till the boy 
was at home from college to look af- 
ter the place; but she is ready now. 
You are both growing old—you had 
better go. John drives around with 
the horse. ‘Jump in, mother,” he 
says; ‘‘it is a lovely day, you need the 
fresh air.” Don’t say, ‘“‘Ican’t go. I 
was intending to make doughnuts,” 
or ‘‘my crimping pins are not out,” 
or ‘‘my dress isn’t changed.” Put 
on a warm cloak, tie a vail around 
your hat, take your ride. If you 
don’t take such things when you can 
get them, they are apt to be shy 
when you want them again. Don’t 
say, ‘‘I shall be glad when that child 
is grown up. What quantities of 
trouble he makes!” No; enjoy his 
cunning ways, revel in his aftection- 
ate hugs and kisses; they will not be 
so plenty by and by. Enjoy his 
childhood. It will look sweet to you 
when itis gone forever. Enjoy the 
littles of every day. The great fa- 
vors of fortune come to but few, and 
those who have them tell us that the 
quiet, homely joys which are within 
the reach of us all are infinitely bet- 
ter. Then let us not cast them away, 
but treasure every sunbeam, and get 
all the light and warmth from it that 
the blessings hold.—Exchange. 


THE SCIENCE OF SILENCE. 


He who has learned the science of 
silence may hide ignorance and even 
acquire a reputation for knowledge 
and wisdom. A story is told of the 
painter Zeuxis, how he reproved a 
certain high priest of Great Diana of 
the Ephesians, who -discoursed of 
pictures in the artist’s studio with so 
reckless an audacity of ignorance 
that the very lads who were grinding 
colors could not refrain from gig- 
gling, whereupon Zeuxis said to his 
too eloquent friend: ‘‘As long as you 
kept from talking you were the ad- 
miration of these boys, who were all 
wonder at your rich attire and the 
number of your servants; but now 
that you have ventured to expatiate 
upon the arts of which you know 
nothing, they are laughing at you 
Denouncing the vapid 
verbiage of shallow praters, Carlyle 
exclaims: ‘‘Even triviality and in- 
becility, that can sit silent, how re- 
spectable they are in comparison!” 
It is said of one who was taken fora 
great man, so long as he held his 
peace: ‘‘This man might have been 
a councillor of state till hespoke; but 
having spoken, not the beadle of a 
ward.” Lord Lytton tells the story 
of a groom married to a rich lady, 
and in constant trepidation of being 
ridiculed by the guestsin his new 
home. An Oxford clergyman gave 
him this advice: ‘‘ Wear a black coat, 
and hold your tongue.” The groom 
was considered the most gentlemanly 
person in the country. Silence is an 
excellent foil for conversation. A 
clever person makes his talk far more 
delightful by interposing occasional 
flashes of silence, as Sydney Smith 
said Macaulay did on his return from 
India.—Quiver. 


BREVITIES. 


A native Christian lady of Madras 
has published a collection of kinder- 
garten and action songs translated 
for the use of the little children 
there. 

The Court at Breslau has decided 
that all sums won in non-Prussian 
lotteries can be claimed by the Gov- 
ernment, as the Prussian law forbids 
them. 

A Foreign Missionary Society has 
been organized in Bavaria for the 
purpose of establishing missions in 
the new territories of Germany in 
East Africa. 

St. Louis capitalists propose to 
form a company for bringing natural 
gas to supply its factories from St. 
Clair Co., in the western part of the 
State, where there are evidences of its 
existence. 

A Western railroad conductor says 
that he had 125 ‘‘of those religious 

eople” who were on their way to the 
ate meeting of the American Board, 
and not one of them went near the 
smoking-car. 

The ominous fact is stated that the 
navigation of Lake Champlain is so 
injured, owing to the cutting down 
of the forests, that access to some of 
its chief ports is difficult, and that 
every year the lake is becoming more 
shallow. 


The British steamer Rowena, which 
has been fitted up as a huge refriger- 
ator to carry a cargo of 1,200 tons of 
fresh meat, has arrived at Galveston, 
Texas, to open a direct trade in fresh 
beef and mutton between Texas and 
London. 


Literary and Educational. | 


NIcENE AND Post-Nicenz FatrHers.— 
One of the most important literary 
enterprises is that of the Christian 
Literature Company of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Under the editorship of that eloquent 
churchman, Bishop Coxe, this com- 
pany has put within the reach of 
many readers the principal works of 
the Ante-Nicene Fathers. This has 
been accomplished ina series of eight 
volumes; seven have reached the 
writer of this notice. Having met with 
some considerable degree of success in 
this venture, the company has placed 
in the hands of that walking ency- 
clopedia, Professor Schaff, the super- 
vision of a series of some twenty-five 
volumes, which will contain the prin- 
ciple writings of the Greek and Lat- 
in fathers, following the Nicene 
age. The first volume in this new 
series begins with Augustine, and 
contains his celebrated confessions, 
and two hundred and sixty-nine 
letters. It will require seven more 
of these large volumes to include the 
works of this North African prince in 
the theological domain. Five more 
volumes will be given to the writings 
of John Chryostom. The company 
have made such arrangements with 
F. and T. Clark,and with Dr. Pusey’s 
heirs, as to obtain the use of the 
translations which have been brought 
out by that firm, and by the Oxford 
library enterprise. Agreements have 
been entered into also with several 
distinguished students of church his- 
tory, both American and British, by 
which the subscribers may be assured 
that the work will be carefully edit- 
ed. When we consider that each of 
these volumes comprises some six 
hundred pages of the size of the 
Century Magazine, and is printed in 
double columns, we shall conclude 
that one who pays three dollars for 
it, is getting at a very moderate price 
a large amount of Christian literature 
hitherto not accessible except at sever$ 
al times the present cost. 


The Overland Monthly for Novem- 
ber contains, among others, contri- 
butions from President Holden, 
Leonard Kip, John H. Boalt, Helen 
H.S. Thompson. We are gratified 
to learn that those who have been so 
enterprising in advancing the busi- 
ness portion of this magazine have 
been encouraged by the response 
that has met their efforts. They de- 
serve it well. 


The English Illustrated Magazine for 
November has articles concerning 
Bristol and Clifton, ‘‘Spanish Facts 
and Fancies,” ‘‘Coventry,” a contin- 
ued story by Mr. Farjeon. The 
eminent historian, EK. A. Freeman, 
continues his papers relative to some 
less known towns of Southern Gaul. 
MacMillan & Co., New York. $1.75 
a year. 


The Interstate Co., Chicago and 
Boston, publish for reading in schools 
three magazines, each having ten 
numbers in a year. These are Gram- 
mar School, Intermediate Monthly and 
Primary. They are handsomely 
printed and prettily illustrated, and 
appear to be prepared by skilled and 
pure hands. The prices are $1.00, 
30 and 30 cents respectively. 


The first installment for the holi- 
day season reaches us by A. L. Ban- 
croft & Co. It is called ‘‘Holy Tides; 
Seven Songs of Advent—Christmas, 
Epiphany, Lent, Easter, Whitsunday 
and Trinity.” They are from the pen 
of the favorite author, A. D. T. Whit- 
ney. The little book is daintily 
printed by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 


Norres.—‘‘The New York Observer,” 
says Donald G. Mitchell, ‘‘is in the 
prime of life, being only 44 years.” 
Add 20 years. We have received 
the very neat-looking paper, the 
Golden Rule, under its new editor- 
ship. It does not propose to be de- 
nominational, nor to mingle in theo- 
logical disputes; but it allows its New 
York letter to say that some divine 
in that city said that when he was in 
Andover Dr. Park preached Semi- 
Pelagianism; and that the letter in- 
fers could be nothing but new de- 
parture! We do not think such 
animadversion just, nor the inference 
verifiable. 


Recetvev. —‘‘Necrological Report 
for 1886 of Princeton Theological 
Seminary.”——-Mind in Nature, pub- 
lished monthly, by Cosmic Publish- 
ing Company, Chicago.——The Si- 
dereal Messenger for November, con- 
eg by Wm. W. Payne, Northfield, 

inn. 


ESTABLISHED In 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 


TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 


BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 
HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 


SOAP, ‘‘ NO PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON’ WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAP SE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PA BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


\ 


8 Ibs smoked halibut. § 
7 cans condensed milk. 
25 bars French Villa Soap. 
10 bs maple sugar. 
16 tbs pitted plums. 
40 Tha pea beans (choice). 
60 Ibs pink or red beans. 
15 4% b tins spices. 
5 cans-corned beef. 
12 each cups and saucers. 
10 cans axle grease. 
20 papers Climax wash powder. 
1 5-gal. keg of pickles. 
7 ths Father’s Delight Coffee. 
8 Ibs common roast coffee. 
8 Ibs best green coffee. 
8 Ibs cooking butter. 
4 $1 bottles Jay-Eye-See. 
5 gross tin loo-e matches. 
6 packages table meals. 
25 Ibs assorted nails. 
80 new jelly glasses. 
6 bottles assorted pickles. 
12 bottles catsup and sauce, 
18 ths choice Carolina rice. 
24 packages shoe and stove polish. 
12 Bottles ladies’ shoe dressing. 
20 Ibs gloss starch. 
14 papers corustarch. 
20 hs laundry soap. 


andit7 Clay St, - 


A SINGLE 


Will Buy 


DOLLAR 
Either 


| 25 bars white borax soap. 
20 long bars toilet soap. 
86 cakes toilet soap. 
1 handled ax. 
1 family meat saw and hatchet. 
10 cans assorted jams. 
8 Ibs mixed candy. 
6 large bottles horseradish. 
16 Ibs. best German lintels. 
6 cans lemon or orange sugar, 
120 Bs table salt. 
16 Ibs choice bird-seed. 
1 large box stationery. 
5 Ibs tea, black or green. 
40 dozen clothes pins. 
16 boxes toothpicks. 
5 Ibs cayenne pepper. 
4 the egg food. 
40 pot scrubs. 
6 cans table fruit. 
10 cans sugar corn. 
8 cans Yankee baked beans. 
6 2-Ib cans Standard oysters: 
11 1-15 cans Standard oysters. 
% case Soda crackers. 
14 cans concentrated lye. 
8 Ibs borax in bulk. 
50 bs best English soda. 
— 14 German prunes. 


Send your orders now, and for all future time, to the best and cheapest place on the Coast, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


San Francisco 


SAMPLES 


VARIOUS 


757 MARKET STREET, 


QUARTERLIES 
And S. S. Lesson Helps Sent Free on Application to 
GEO. C. McCONNELL, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


*Only to the Trade. 


4 Marvel of Purity and Excellence. One cent peor 
pound on Coffee and two cents per pound eu Tea goes 
te suppert the Kindergartens. Sample pound ef each 
by mail prepaid for $1. LITTLE KINDERGARTEN G8. 8. F., GAL. 


COFFEE 


*MHOOPER JENNINGS....... _...823 Market street, San Francisco. 
& OO... 2.0. 126 Market ee 
SMITH’S CASH STORE....... cobs 115 Olay 

Fowler, Fresno Oounty, ‘‘ 
cous West End, Alameda County, 


And grocers and dealers generally throughout the Pacific Coast. 


757 Market St., 


Ss. S. PICTURE PAPERS. 


Samples of Twenty-five Varieties Free on Application to 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, 


San Francisco. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE OVERLAND and THE PACIFIC 
For 1887. 


or °F, 


HE PUBLISHKEKS OF THE PACIFIC 
Take pleasure in announcing that they 
have completed an arrangement with the pub- 
lishers of THE OVERLAND by which club 
rates can be offered. 

THE OVERLAND MONTHLY has‘now an 
established reputation as a literary magazine. 
It should find place in every home circle. 
Among its prominent features are: Western 
stories of character and adventure: strong pa- 


pers upon soci«l, iniustrial, historical and 
economic subjects; outdoor studies of Oalifor- 
nia, Oregon and the Territories; pioneer rem- 
iniscences and tales of the mining camps; 
serial stories of California and Mexico during 
the current year; the best thought of the liter- 
at political leaders of the Pacific Coast. 

e ofler THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 
a THE PAOC[IFIO, sent to one address, for 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - San Francisco, Oal, 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
489 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San Franoiscoo. 
OAPITAL FULLY PAID....... 


$200,000 00. 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 81 1885. 


$456,840 71 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 


W. H. Jas. OARROLL 


Carroll & Tilton, 


Gentlemen’s and Bovs’ 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, CAPS, 


TRUNKS, VALISES, 
873 MARKET STREET. 


HATS, 
ETO, 


Opposite Powell, 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Tae Paorrio and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our serviceg 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; alsrc, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these serviots 


are offered gratuitously, all letters must be a; 


companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


Ip GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


4 
i 


= Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
 Oilhas been removed. It has threg 
times the strength of Cocoamixed 
\ with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 

1 Wai) and is therefore far more econom- 

ical, costing leas than one centa 
jcup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, 
admirably adapted for inval. 
ids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


‘W.BARER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass 


Weed & Kinowell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. (25 First Street, 


Moma 8r7., SAN FRANOISOO 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Com Zinc and Babbitt 


Church and Steamboat Bells 
Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 


Pp 
» Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, ete. 
OF” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubrica 


IBELLFOUNDRYCO 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITHIS70 TESTIMONIALS 
ELLS.CHURCH.SCHND. ALAPA 


Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 


if BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churcnes 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc. FULLY 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
Cames AnD Prats for CHURCHES. &c. 
Send for Price and Catalocue. Address 

McSHANE co., 
Mention this paper. Bal 


San Francisco 


at 


~ 


7 
| 
4 | 
| 
| | 
AND | 
| 
qua 4 
y i 
| 
| 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and | | 
A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, | 
| 
San Francisco. | 
? 
| 
| 
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SAN FRANCISE®. CAL. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Every great man has his pet weak- 
ness. Gladstone chops wood; Lord 
Randolph Churchill makes his own 
coffee. 

Last year, 10,000 converts of the 
Wesleyan mission in Sierra Leone 
and the gold coast of Africa raised 
Jubilee Fund of $75,000. 


Senator Don Cameron recently 
rode horseback from Harrisburg to 
Washington, and likes it so well that 
he wants to repeat the trip. 

Benito Juarez, son of the Mexican 
| peter is First Secretary of the 

exican Legation in Paris, and is a 
popular member of society there. 


The New York Jrish World an- 
nounces that Michael Davitt’s mar- 
riage to Miss May Yore will take 
place on December 30th, at Oakland. 


General John Newton, the distin- 
guished engineer, is to be honored in 
the naming of the new Hell Gate 
Channel—‘‘Newton Channel.” 


Justice Gray of the Supreme Court 
is the largest man that walks Penn- 
sylvania avenue, Washington. He 
-has to stoop for most doorways. 


One of the most conspicuous 
figures at the Harvard celebration 
was Samuel E. Sewall, the oldest 
graduate of-the law college. He re- 
ceived his diploma in 1817. He is 
87 years old. 


The saw-mills on Puget Sound are 
now run ten, instead of twelve, 
hours. This will lessen the surplus 
that has crowded the market, and 
‘give the men time to become better 
or worse—we trust better. This is 
nearer the right thing than running 
day and night to make lumber ata 
loss. 


A SUNDAY LAW CONVENTION. 


The following circular has been is- 
sued by the Pastors’ Union of Sacra- 
mento, and extensively circulated: 
‘‘The Pastors’ Union of Sacramento, 
composed of the ministers of every 
Evangelical church of the city, at a 
recent meeting adopted the following: 

** «Resolved, That it is the sense of 
the Pastors’ Union of Sacramento 
that a meeting of the pastors and 
members of the churches of the 
State, and of all other friends of 
Sunday legislation in the State, 
should be called at an early date at 
some central point for the purpose 
of making an organized effort to se- 
cure the passage of a Sunday law at 
the approaching session of the State 
Legislature.’ 

committee was appointed to 
devise ways and means of carrying 
this action into effect. That commit® 
tee now suggests that a convention 
of all persons interested in the pass- 
age of a Sunday law, be held in San 
Francisco on 29th of November, at 
2 o’clock p.m. of that day, at the Y. 
M.C. A. building, to consider the 
whole question, and to devise means 
for bringingthe matter properlybefore 
the Legislature. You are respectfully 
requested to be present at this meet- 
- ing, and to lend your aid in further- 
ing this important interest for the 
Pastors’ Union of Sacramento. 

FILBen, 
Com.< A. C. Herrick, 
J. A. D.D. 

Sacramento,Cal., November 2,1886.”’ 


The interest of all good citizens is 
solicited in this movement. The co- 
operation of all Christians is especial- 
ly urged. The purpose of this con- 
vention is to give formal expression 
to the sentiment of the State in favor 
of the restoration of a Sunday law to 
the statute books. All persons in- 
terested, whether they receive circu- 
lars or not, are requested to attend 
the convention. 


— 


THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 


The Week of Prayer for young men 
in all lands was observed in the As- 
sociation of this city and in most of 
the Associations throughout the 
State. Special services were held on 
Sabbath, the 14th, as follows: Conse- 
cration meeting at 9 o’clock in the 
parlors of the Association; special ad- 
dress by Rev. Dr. Sprecher at 3 
o’clock; Bible-class at 2 o’clock; and 
prayer and Thanksgiving service at 
6 o’clock in the Association parlors. 
Meetings were held every evening 
last week with good results. Letters 
were received by the Secretary from 
all parts of the country, asking in- 
terest in the prayers of those assem- 


bled for young men in this far away. 


land, and many young men were 
sought out at the request of friends 
and invited to the meetings. Quite 
a number gave evidence of conversion 
during the week, and the meetings 
were very interesting and profitable. 

The Association has received a larg- 
er income from membership fees this 
year than any time in the history of 
the work in San Francisco. 


MARRIED. 


BENNISON—HARTWIG.—In Oakland, Novem- 
ber 17, 1886, by Rev. John Kimball, Eben 
Hiram Bennison to Ella Susie Hartwig, 
both of Oakland. 


BORN, 
SmirH.—In Ferndale, Humboldt county, No- 


vember 8, 1886, to Mr. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
Smith, a son. 


DIED. 


Oakland, November 22d, Will- 
iam K. Rowell, aged 57 years. 


WORSHIPING GOD AND THE LAMB. 


BY REV. F. B. PERKINS. 


The first apocalyptic vision appar- 
ently comes to an end in the messages 
to the seven churches. ‘‘After these 
things” another opens, whether im- 
mediately or with an interval of time 
cannot be determined. This vision, 
which begins with chapter iv, takes 
us behind the veil of sense, and shows 
us the real forces which control the 
course of human events. It is an 
epitome of the world’s history, as af- 
fecting the Church of Christ. 

To the seer’s mind there is an open 
door, through which he gains a 
glimpse of another world, and a 
voice bidding him to draw nearer and 
look. So doing, he becomes conscious 
of a Presence, which he does not ven- 
ture to designate, except as tran- 
scendently gloriousand gracious. Be- 
fore that Presence the different or- 
ders of beings—the elders, as repre- 
senting the Church, and the living 
creatures, as symbolical of all inani- 
mate things—join in acts of lowly 
and delighted worship. Then, with 
chapter v, another movement is 
brought to view. Upon the right 
hand of God, for evidently he is re- 
ferred to, there rests a book—. e., a 
scroll—completely covered on both 
sides with writing, and securely seal- 
ed (seven seals). At the same time a 
herald angel is heard issuing the chal- 
lenge, to whoever dared, to break 
those seals, and to declare the contents 
of that book. This book is usually 
understood as symbolizing God’s se- 
cret purposes; and theinability of any 
one, whether man or angel, to open 
it, or even to make the attempt, sug- 
gests the impossibility, for any creat- 
ure, of finding out the Almighty unto 
perfection. It would seem, therefore, 
that the whole created universe must 
journey on under a cloud of mystery, 
absolutely impenetrable. If the 
apostle understood the vision thus, 
it is no wonder that he wept much 
over a failure so complete and fearful. 


But now there comes to him an el- 
der—one of the representatives of 
redeemed humanity—and bids him 
take heart, for that the long promis- 
ed Lion of the tribe of Judah (Gen. 
xlix: 9, M), the glorious root and off- 
spring of David (Isa. xi: 10, Rev. xx: 
16), could perform this work, to all 
else impossible. Inannouncing this, 
he uses a term, ‘‘overcome,” which 
not only asserts ability, but tells a 
story of struggle,as well. Thus ad- 
dressed, the apostle turnsand beholds 
what had not before attracted his 
gaze. He sees One whom he can on- 
ly describe as a Lamb. The power 
exhibited in every aspect, St. John, 
according to common ideas, repre- 
sents as seven horns (Deut. xxxiill: 
17); and his complete endowment with 
the Spirit, as an active force, becomes, 
in the apostle’s symbol, seven eyes 
(II Chron. xvi: 9; Zech. iv: 10). 
Withal, this mighty, gracious Person 
bears the marks of suffering, and 
even of death; yet of death, in its 
turn, overcome by life, as of One 
who ‘‘was dead, but is alive forever- 
more.” Around him, in successive cir- 
cles, stand, first, the representatives of 
the entireanimal creation (living creat- 
ures), and, specifically, of redeemed 
humanity (the elders); then, outside 
these, rank beyond rank, angelic in- 
telligences—‘‘ten thousand times ten 
thousand and thousands .of thou- 
sands.” 

Advancing to the throne, this glo- 
rious Son of man takes the roll from 
the hand of the Infinite Father. The 
meaning of this to the vast multitude 
would seem to have been that this 
suffering and dying but living Lamb 
could interpret for them those divine 
purposes which were else shrouded 
in impenetrable gloom; and so their 
song breaks forth. Redeemed hu- 
manity, as it is right, begins the 
strain; living creatures and elders, 
bearing each of them the symbols of 
holy joy and of trustful prayer (harps, 
and bowls of incense: Psalms exli: 2; 
Rev. viii: 4), celebrate His act who, 
by a bloody sacrifice, has brought back 
for God his revolted children, and 
gathered them into a nation of no- 
blest rank (kings, priests); who has 
not only prepared this for them in 
the future, but as a present, contin- 
ually developing heritage. The song, 
thus begun, is taken up and spread 
outward to the utmost bounds of 
space, until, to the seer’s thought, it 
is as if every being in heaven, and on 
the earth, and under the earth, and 
in the sea—every created thing, in- 
deed—vwere joining in the chorus of 
praise ‘‘unto Him that sitteth on 
the throne, and unto the Lamb.” 
Then, as echoes of distant harmonies 
are borne backward toward the cen- 
ter, the living ones respond, ‘‘Amen!” 
and the saints (elders) bow down in 
delighted homage. After this, one 
by one, the hidden records are un- 
folded in a series of symbolic ac- 
tions. 

In teaching this lesson, the danger 
most to be feared is a waste of time 
in vain attempts to harmonize and 
realize the details of this vision. To 
do this for aclass of American youth, 
the time allotted to the lesson, not: to 
say life itself, is too short. A far 
better course will be to touch briefly 
upon these general aspects of the 
vision, and then hasten on tothe many 
and valuable practical lessons, e. g.: 

1. The Lord Jesus Christ alone is 
the interpreter of divine mysteries. 
He himself asserts: ‘‘No one knoweth 
the Son save the Father, neither doth 
any know the Father save the Son, 
and he to whom the Son willeth to 


reveal him” (Matt. xi: 27). And St. 


only begotten Son which is in the 
bosom of the Father he hath declared 
Him.” Such is the testimony of 
Scripture, and history bears out the 
assertion. Nothing is more certain 
than that, apart from Christ, every- 
thing relating to God and his pur- 
poses is involved in hopeless confu- 
sion, and gloomy doubt. The worldly 
spiritis,and must ever be,staggered by 
the mysteries of Providence. Light is 
the special boon of Christ’s redeem- 
ed flock. It is significant in this 
vision that it is not an angel who 
brings comfort to the seer, but an 
elder; and the ground of his courage 
and good cheer is not the insignifi- 
cance of the mystery, but the mighty 
Saviour. The ‘‘book” remained on 
the hand of God unopened, and close 
sealed as before; but the Lion of Ju- 
dah could interpret it; of that he 
was confident. Just so to-day; souls 
hard pressed by mysteries baffling 
the profoundest human wisdom find 
sweet comfort, not in their special 
theories, but in resting upon the al- 
mighty and all-knowing Saviour. 
They believe the solution of every 
painful problem to be within his pow- 
er; that is enough; that is a more sol- 
id basisof peace than any reasonings. 

2. Then again, Jesus Christ’s pre- 
paration for interpreting the Father 
to mankind lay chiefly in the line of 


suffering. The ‘‘Lionof Judah” was 


to the apostle revealed as a ‘‘Lamb”— 
a Lamb, slain. The struggle, then, in 
which the Lion had ‘‘overcome to 
open the book,” he had waged as a 
lamb,and in it had been wounded unto 
death. What that signified to John, 
a Jew, we can imagine by recalling 
how every day and continually the 
Jewish altars smoked with the sacri- 
ficial lambs. As the new song com- 
memorates it: He was slain, and 
thereby purchased this commanding 
position. It was through his utter 
self-surrender to the Father’s will 
that he could enter thus perfectly in- 
to God’s thoughts, become the me- 
dium of divine revelations, and win 
sinful souls from their death in tres- 
passes and sins. The sacrifice of Christ 
is thus seen to be the central feature 
of His work; ‘‘there is the hiding of 
his power.” It is the substance of 
the atonement; and, as such, it is 
rightly the theme of human and an- 
gelic praise. Herein, too, we see 
both how it was that the ‘‘elder” 
could be so confident in the power of 
Judah’s Lion, and also the reason of 
our so frequent failure to interpret 
aright the mysteries of providence, 
or to comfort doubting souls in their 
distress. 

3. This ‘‘new song,” moreover, ex- 
hibits to us the world-wide reach of 
Christ’s redeeming work. ‘‘Thou 
wast slain, and didst purchase unto 
God with thy blood men of every 
tribe, and tongue,and nation”—this, 
so far as concerns the subjects of re- 
demption. Then as to the scope of 
redemption: ‘‘Thou madest them to 
be unto our God a kingdom and 
priests’—a nation of the ‘‘children 
of the Lord Almighty”; a nation, too, 
of kingly authority, as well as rank, 
to whom not only the future, but the 
present, world is really and evermore 
completely subjected. ‘‘They reign 
upon the earth”—are reigning now in 
the changing thought and higher civ- 
ilizations of the world, and yet more 
fully to possess this ruling power. 

4. And this redeeming Lamb, who 
thus has proved himself able to meet 
every foe, to conquer for his Father 
this nation of the saved, to read the 
book of providence also, and to pre- 
sent every mystery as floating in an 
atmosphere of love and good-will— 
this redeeming Lamb is the object of 
supreme and universal interest. He 
bears relations to ‘‘every created 
thing,” and by them all his praise is 
and will be sounded. He is the true 
center of the universe. No human 
being, certainly, can afford to be indif- 
ferent to him. Heis the touchstone 
of character. By oursympathy with 
or indifference to the revealing Lamb 
of God, our distance from heaven is 
unfailingly marked. 


GOVERNOR STONEMAN’S PROCLAMA- 


Governor Stoneman has issued the 
following proclamation for Thanks- 
giving: 

In accordance with the custom and 
in conformity to the proclamation of 
the President of the United States, I, 
George Stoneman, Governor of the 
State of California, do hereby desig- 
nate and set apart Thursday, the 25th 
day of November, as a day of thanks- 
giving and prayer. I invite the peo- 
ple of the State to forego their usual 
business employment, and assemble 
in their places of worship to give 
thanks to the Supreme Ruler of the 
Universe for the continued enjoyment 
of the blessings of free government, 
for the renewal of business prosper- 
ity throughout the land, for the re- 
turn which has rewarded the labor of 
those who till the soil, and for our 
progress as a people in all that makes 
a nation great. Let us, in the midst 
of thanksgiving, remember to dis- 
pense charity liberally to the poor and 
needy, so that our services may, by 
such acts, be made acceptable to God. 


Professor Chester 8. Lyman, who 
for many years has occupied the 
Chair of Astronomy at the Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University, 
has been hopelessly stricken with par- 
alysis. 


General Sheridan’s mother told Dr. 
Chisholm, at Somerset, O., a few days 
ago, that her distinguished son was 
born in Albany, N. Y., on the 6th of 
March, 1832, and not in Ohio. 
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Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 


SAMUEL CARSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


120 Sutter St., upstairs, have the largest stock 
of books to be found anywhere on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Books in every department of 
literature. They invite the attention of all 
book-buyers, and solicit correspondence from 
librarians of public and private libraries, and 
from the trade. Terms to the trade will 
always be the most liberal. Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. SPECIAL WHOLE- 
SALE AGENTS FOR THE OXFORD T#sACHEBS’ BI- 
BLES | 


RATTANWARE. 


In purchasing rattanware, chairs espe- 
cially, be sure to go to the warerooms of the 
California Furniture Company, 220 to 226 
Bush street, where there is a wonderful as- 
sortment of this kind of goods. Many of 
the more expensive rattan rockers are gilded 
or colored a deep mahogany, and cushioned, 
with finishings of bows of high-colored rib- 
bons, which make them exceedingly dainty 
and pretty in furnishing up a room. 


~ WANTED. 


Wanted, by a lady living among the mount- 
ains, and three miles from any school, a sit- 
uation as cook in a Christian family where 
she can send her boy, in his tenth year, to 
school. Will make liberal allowance for his 
board. Would like to have him do chores to 
help pay for board. She is willing to do the 
washing for a small family and help iron. 
Address Mrs. E. P. Hemmings, Murphys, 
Calaveras county, Cal. 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON,.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 


invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


REMOVAL. 


On the 15th of this month our place of 
business will be changed from 13 Sansome 
street, and we will occupy the ground floor 
and basement at 42 Geary street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. W. W. Brier & Son. 


The most noteworthy part of the Atlantic 
Monthly for December is its Supplement, 
which contains Dr. Holmes’ poem at the 
250th anniversary of Harvard University, 
and Mr. Lowell’s oration delivered on the 
same occasion. In the regular number itself 
there is a aper by the late Elisha Mulford 
on ‘*The Object of a University.” Edmund 
Noble contributes a travel paper, ‘‘Up the 
Neva to Schlusselburg.” Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., Boston. | | 


Have you seen the elegant art-rooms fur- 
nished up at the warerooms of the California 
Furniture Company, 220 to 226 Bush street? 
These room are furnished up for the benefit 
of purchasers, who can study the effect of 
furniture or window and door drapings before 
deciding. These rooms are the most com- 
plete in appointments of any art rooms in 
the city. 


Don’t suffer cold to accumulate on cold, 
until your throat and lungs are in a state of 
chronic inflammation. Attack the first 
symptoms of pulmonary irritation with 
Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar, and 
achieve an easy victory. Sold by all drug- 
gists, at 25c, 50c and $1. 

Glenn’s Sulphar Soap heals and beantifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,2e 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 2c. 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 
ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


Oriental pictures in chenille, with rich col- 
orings, are among the new goods just receiy- 
ed at the salesrooms of the California Furni- 
ture Company, 220 to 226 Bush street. Also 
Japanese silk for the new style of window 
and hall-door sashes. 


For rent, in a private Christian family 
without children, a large and well-furnished 
bed-room in a cottage. An elderly gentle- 
man from the country would find it a good 
home. Nochildren. Apply at 1408 Mission 
street. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THe PactrFic. 


*‘*Where shall I buy a good hat?” ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so. do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied, 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to 
50c. 


use. It is not a liquid or a snuff. 


42 Geary St., 


he had aconstant roaring in his ears. After 
a few applications of the Balm he was reliev- 
ed of the roaring, and can now hear as well 
as ever.—Miss Nettie Wirtle, Copperopolis, 
Arizona. 

From the Pastor of the Olivet Baptist 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa.: I was so troubled 
with catarrh it seriously affected my voice. 
One bottle of Ely’s Cream Balm did the 
work. My voice is fully restored.--B. F. 
Liepsner. 


Schafer & Co., 11 Montgomery street, this 
city, are a first-class house for best-fitting 
suits—made to order, or ready made. We 


have tried them often, and know whereof we | 


speak. 


Where to Buy 


Oldest & Largest Music Store ov the 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 


doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 
Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 
DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 
IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 
BEHR BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. 
THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 
We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 
We can suit all purses and all tastes. 
We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 
Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


New and Cheaper Edition of 
“STEPPING HEAVENWARD.” 


BY\MRS. E. PRENTISS. 


12mo; 452 pages. Clot 


Originally published in 1869, ook at 
once attracted wide attention. It has been 
translated into the French, German, Norwegi- 
an, and Swedish Languages. More than 

75,000 COPIES. 
have been sold in the United States, while the 
sales in England and the colonies have been 
very large, no less than five English publishers 
having reprinted it. In this country there is 
still a large constant demand for it. The pres- 
ent edition, complete in every respect, is issued 
to many inqiuries for a cheaper 
ition. 


ALSO A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


The Life and Letters of Mrs. Prentiss. 


Crown 8vo, 575 pages, with steel portrait and 
five illustrations. Cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 
The demand for a cheaper edition of this re- 
markable memoir, of which — 


20,000 COPIES 


Have already been sold in the United States 
and Great Britain, has led to the present issue. 
Complete in every respect. 

The two books will be sent by mail on the 
receipt of $2.50, or singly at the above-named 


price. 
by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New 
ork. 


W. W. Brier & Son, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 


july13-tt 


KNABE 


PIAN OE ES- 
fone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


KNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


WHETHER YOU WANT A 


PIANOG@ORGAN 


it will pay you to write to the 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO., 


Washington, Warron Co., New Jersey. 


_ pen.” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, DEC. 5. | John in his gospel (i: 18) adds: | Pyhltshere’ evartment | 1 was troubled with eatarrh. I 

The 2? acttic, man hath seen God at any" time; the of Oream Balm, and THE BEST-FITTING 


SULTS, 


EITHER TO MEASURE OR READY MADRE, 
CAN BE BOUGHT AT VERY 


Reasonable Prices 


11 Montgomery St., 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


A GOOD ASSORTMENT 


—Or— 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 


All Choirs that need a new anthem book are 
invited to examine L. O. Emerson’s 
newest collection,just published. 


ANTHEMS OF PRAISE 


(Price $1, or $9 per dozen) is a book of octavo 
form and good appearance, and contains 
seventy-four Anthems on its 208 pages. Mr. 
Emerson’s admirable selections, arrangements 
and compositions occupy about one-half the 
space, ai d a number of our best church music 
writers occupy the rest. Please examine. 


Dow’s Responses & Sentences 


(price of the book, 80 cts., or $7.20 per dozen) 
serve very well for short opening pieces, and 
are most convenient things to have ready for 
singing as responses or short sentences, where 
such are needed. 


Send for acatalogue of Ditson & Co.’s Octa- 
8, which comprise sacred pieces and 
iety of miscellaneous selections; price 
to 20 cents. Universally popular. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
O. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE REMINGTON 


Standard Type- Writer, 


- 


It does the work of two or three penmen, and 
much more neatly and legibly. It is so simple 
any one can write with it. 

It gives relief from all physical troubles en- 
gendered by the pen. 

It saves the eye and quickens the brain. Its 
manipulation aids the process of composition. 

It can write several copies at once; and per- 
fect press copies of its work can be made. 

It is strong and simple, and not liable to get 
out of order. 

Read what the Rev. Geo McCormick, of Sali- 
nas, Cal., has just written on this. He writes: 
‘‘Money could not buy my Remington Type- 
Writer, if I could not replace it. It is of im- 
mense relief to both my eyes and nerves, and 
I can compose on it better than when using the 
ADDRESS 

G. G. WICKSON & CO. 


oS” REMOVED to 38 California St., 8. F. 


ORGANS. 


Highest Honors at all Great World’s Exhibitions for 
nineteen years. 100 styles, $22 to . For Cash, 
Payments, or Rented. Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to free. 


PIANOS. 


The Improved Method of Stringing, introduced and 
perfected by Mason & Hamtin, is conceded by com- 
tent judges- to constitute a radical advance in Piano 
orte construction. 
Do not uire one-quarter as much tuning as Pianos 
generally. riptive Catalogue by mail. 


ORGAN & PIANO CO 


154 Tremont 8t., Boston. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicage 
46 E, 14th St, (Union 8q.), N, Y. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


PAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


OS” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Janl-tf 


FR 
So great )s our faith we can cure you, dear 


sufferer, we will mail enough to convince, 
ree. B.S, Lavpzmsacu & Co.. Newark. N. 


HOLMES’ KETTLE PLATE 


NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION. 


THIS Is A PERFECT PROTECTION 
against burning while cooking all kinds of 
i Vegetables, Meats, Puddings boiled in a 
aoe 2g, etc., etc., even though all the water 
E Kettles whose bottoms have 
=7 been burned until they are worthless can be 

used with perfect safety with this plate. 
AGENTs WANTED Every Town ON THE 
OAST. 


rrancisco OSS MARKET 
The General Agency for the State of Oregon is, 


30 ASH STREET, PORTLAND, OR. 


DOils out. 


This cut represents Plate, 


This cutrepresents the Plate 
in use, with asparagus 
ennkine in it. 
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